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S TELEVISION gets under way, 
broadcasters find themselves fac- 

ing an acute shortage of trained tele- 
vision people, artists who really know 
the nature of television and how best 
to use it. This is a bottleneck which 
must be removed, if television is to 
develop on a sound and orderly basis. 
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years in length and leads to With this in mind, let me suggest a de 
the Bachelor of aya y “4 R ||| few practical steps by which the an 
gree offers both a broa a bottleneck can be removed and artis- During 15 years of directing and pro | ‘4 
tural background in genera N . hieved. This ; : ducing plays, | have helped of tee {t T 
studies and concentrated work — paps oe : ee flying start—via Broadway, radio and , 
in Acting, Production, or Play- scription for progress. Like most pre- summer stock—the acting careers of |” 


writing under the direction of scriptions it is simple. Its virtues are 



















oo of the Department self-evident. In fact, it is so obvious maha om soc pte 
that, chances are, a good many tele- John Lund Eddie Albert .* 
ited casters will overlook it. Mildred Natwick | Henry Morgan 
For information apply to First, to settle television’s economic Kirk Douglas Wendell Corey . 
Henry BoetrcHer stomach, and to assure a prompt and Henry Fonda Margaret Sullavan | — 
Head Department of Drama steady flow of finances, we need a Jose Ferrer and many other, || ~ 


Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


prompt, realistic clarification of the 
problems of broadcasting standards 
and frequency allocations. Without 
benefit of loopholes and weasel words, 
there must be a single set of perma- 
nent standards and allocations. This 
first part of the prescription is very 
necessary to purge the field of its auto- 
intoxication, of its sluggishness. 
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Second, broadcasters will find it 
highly profitable to establish program 
KATE WARRINER laboratory studios to open up new lines 
of thought, to stimulate new ideas, to 
break out of the ruts of radio practice, 
to encourage prospective television 
artists to think clearly and construc- 
tively while they are learning the me- 
Write to chanical aspects of handling television 
shows. Technical] skills such as writing, 
camera-handling and scene-designing 
must go hand in hand with a broad 
knowledge of the medium. Under- 
standing without skill is useless and 


Theatre- Workshop skill without understanding is blind. 
The NEW Third, as soon as possible, a pro- 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL gram staff should be provided with a 
studio suitable for its needs. It does 
Faculty includes not have to be the fanciest, most costly 
HORTON FOOTE thing in the world, but it should be 
VINCENT DONEHUE spacious, with plenty of elbow-room; 


eintiines be Sie Coste flexible, allowing for expansion and 
Quten Datatee ae alterations. In most cases it will be de- 


. Speech 
Rehearsal Group + Design + Make-up + Vole § | sirable to locate it away from the high- 
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Tpatisfactory, and sooner or later tele- | 
casters will find it out. In other words, 
don’t think of television in terms of | 
present radio practice. 
Fourth, equip your staff with decent 
production equipment, mobile, flex- 
ible, practical, designed with imagina- 
tion and an understanding of what is 
needed. To the best of my knowledge 
there are no thoroughly satisfactory 
television camera dollies or booms in 
existence. That goes for microphone 
booms and lights, too. All the equip- 
‘ment available now is theatre or mo- 
tion-picture type: heavy, clumsy, im- 
mobile, obsolete. Put the staff to work 
designing and building camera dollies 
and microphone booms. Take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to be had. 
[here is no reason for a camera to 
» weigh a hundred pounds, for its dolly 
to weigh two thousand. 
| By the use of electronic viewfinders 
} and remote-control focusing and pan- | 
ning devices, by employing lightweight 
metals (such as magnesium) instead of 
steel, by using imagination, televisers | 
can have equipment of extremely light 
weight and high mobility — which | 
means better programs for less money. | 
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Fifth, television staffs must be free | 
to work full time on television, unen- | 
cumbered by the existing routines of | 
radio, theatre or film production. Tele- 
vision is a new medium. It should not | 
be hamstrung by being set up as onc | 
subdepartment of a radio program de- | 
partment or a movie studio. And keep | 
the kibitzers out, too. Everybody and | 
his uncle will want to be in the act, | 
will want to be the director and run 
the show. Too many cooks can ruin | 
a television soup as easily as any other 
kind of soup. And when a television 
program group is set up let it develop | 
5 freely. The program is what will put | 
television over; corny commercial | 
practices will put it under. With tele- | 
vision radio has a fresh start. There is | 
a chance to build a great new art. Let 
us do just that, nothing less. 





for Radio.’ 












From a speech delivered at Ohio State | 
University’s ‘Institute for Education | 
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group rehearsals, weekly Studie Ss, 
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qecete end project 10 W. 74th St., New York 23, NY. TR — fective armour through 
professional feeling. “Designed for Quality and the Individual” tite. 
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MILDRED NATWICK as the Widow Quin in Svnge’s The Playboy of the 


Western World, first production of the season by Theatre In orporated. 
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ON RISING TO APPRECIATION 
WITH DISCRIMINATION 


HEN a drama critic is accused of 

kindness, that’s news. The usual cry 
is ‘kill the umpire.’ The critic is supposed 
to have only one delight: to slaughter in- 
nocent plays for the sheer joy of mayhem 
and murder. Yet John Mason Brown, 
considered by many as among the more 
blithely lethal members of a heartless 
Circle, was recently accused — and over 
the air waves at that — of ‘excessive mel- 
lowness.’ The occasion was an Author 
Meets Critic seance over WOXR when 
Irwin Edman and Lee Simonson had it 
out with Mr. Brown on the subject of 
Seeing Things, Mr. Brown’s latest collec- 
tion of play reviews and general essays. 
Mr. Brown in defending himself against 
the implication of too great kindliness 
drew attention to the difference between 
weekly (or monthly) criticism and the 
daily variety. In the former cases the 
critic can select for expansive treatment 
a performance, a production or a text 
which has some shred of lasting value. He 
need not subject his readers to the debili- 
tating process of slaughtering an already 
dead turkey. Some critics blessed with an 
incurable enthusiasm for turning a smart 
phrase cannot resist airing their wit at the 
expense of a play long dead and well for- 
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Christine Engler etches the dance 
* 

SINCE cycles are more or less re- 
quired by definition to return from 
time to time, the Museum of Modern 
Art Film Library announces once 
more its motion-picture cycle, com- 
prising many of the most important 
pictures of the past half-century. 
This series, which began in Septem- 
ber and will last until December 
1947, includes such outstanding re- 
cent additions to the Museum’s coi- 
lection as Flesh and the Devil, star- 
ring John Gilbert and Lars Hanson 
and introducing a bright new talent, 
the young Greta Garbo; and Pabst’s 
version of Die Dreigroschenoper. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE NOTE: Listening to Mary 
Margaret McBride’s rambling radio 
ruminations brought us this instruc- 
tive bit of information. In the new 
Minerva Theatre in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, there is a crying room for 
babies. There a mother who has 
brought her infant to theatre can 
dispose of junior when he starts to 
bawl in the midst of the big dramatic 
scene. In the crying room, so reports 
Agnes Doyle, who starred in The 
Voice of the Turtle at the Minerva, 
the exasperated parent can watch the 
action and hear the dialogue piped 
in while her child cries its heart out 
without disturbing the rest of the 
audience. No one sees fit to explain 
what mother was doing bringing Ju- 
nior to The Voice of the Turtle in 
the first place. 


SALZBURG, having come through 
its first post-war Festival without a 
major hitch, despite a certain lack of 
artists without ‘political taint’ and 
the obvious difficulties in any coun- 
try impoverished and ravaged by 
war, is already planning the August 
1947 season. The program will be 
much the same: Jedermann, Don 
Giovanni, Figaro, Der Rosenkavalier, 
Servant of Two Masters and the 
usual complement of orchestral, choir 
and chamber music concerts. But 
The Magic Flute will enrich the 
opera repertory and there is also some 
hope that Goethe’s Faust will be done 
with Paula Wessely as Gretchen. 


HOUSTON LITTLE THEATRE 
makes a sharp departure from the 
usual with a production of Angna 
Enters’ Love Possessed Juana. The 
production under the direction of 
Ralph Mead takes advantage of Miss 
Enters’ many talents, using not only 
her script but her designs for the 
scenery and costumes, her music and 
her choreography for a ballet and 
incidental dances. 
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gotten. But time and experience have 
indeed mellowed Mr. Brown and brought 
him to the point of view which was that 
of THEATRE ARTS even before Mr. Brown 
himself served his apprenticeship as its 
associate editor and dramatic critic way 
back in the dim twenties. “The war has 
changed my whole critical attitude,’ he 
said, in the lively session already referred 
to. “The war I hope has changed me. I 
have no longer any interest in what used 
to delight me —the “flitgun” dismissal 
of mediocrity. The extra job of criticism, 
as I now see it, is to rise to appreciation 
rather than rejoice in depreciation.’ 


PPRECIATION, be it noted, does not 
A preclude discrimination. THEATRE 
ARTS believes wholeheartedly in both. At 
a recent meeting of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle a lively discussion, which 
boiled over into the daily press, hinged on 
a related issue. The question under dis- 
pute was whether the Circle should give 
a prize every year regardless of any ‘abso- 
lute’ merits in the plays offered. This 
would mean interpreting in its exact sense 
the phrase in the Circle’s constitution 
which states that the award shall be given 
to the ‘best play by an American author 
produced each season.’ Indisputably 
there is always a ‘best’ — something bet- 
ter than bad — but those who objected to 
the rigid interpretation of the ruling felt 
that this standard was not good enough 
for a Critics Circle award. A prize play 
voted by the Circle should presuppose 
selection on the basis of some abiding 
values. This point of view, which ob- 
tained only two votes (Richard Watts, Jr. 
and Rosamond Gilder) , was overwhelm- 
ingly out-voted on the plea that it is bet- 
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ter for the theatre that some play should 
be selected each year than that the stric- 
ture of ‘no prize’ should be passed on a 
season of undistinguished offerings. The 
‘ayes’ had it; there will be a prize. The 
minority is cheerful enough, feeling fairly 
confident that something will turn up that 
is worth voting for. 


HIS Is a sick world; of that there can 

be no doubt, But sickness cannot be 
cured merely by recognizing its existence 
and then suggesting no cure for it. This 
is the procedure which Hollywood seems 
to have pursued ever since anti-Nazi films 
gave a point of departure for films of hor- 
ror and terror. Siegfried Kracauer of the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 
writing in the August Commentary, be- 
lieves that in today’s film ‘the sickness 
of the psyche is, essentially, taken for 
granted, and the impression remains that 
nothing can be done to cure it.’ Likening 
them to the pre-Hitler films of the Wei- 
mar Republic that described the tragedies 
of instinct-possessed beings, Mr. Kracauer 
points a parallel concern with mental dis- 
integration today — with equal uncon- 
cern for its cure—that has alarming 
possibilities. ‘Whether society be a spir- 
itual vacuum or a battlefield of irre- 
concilable beliefs, it seems no longer to 
provide a shelter for the individual, or 
principles that would compel his integrity 
... The struggles of our time . . . involve 
the very core of our existence.’ But it is 
not enough to mirror the illness. ‘It would 
be a hopeful sign if films were to appear 
in this country that, like Open City, 
really showed the principles of human 
integrity at grips with a deranged world 
—and showed them as positive forces.’ 


THOUGH the Abbey has declined, 
Dublin is not without an exponent 
of the verse drama. In last April’s 
THEATRE ARTS, R. M. Fox called 
attention to the Lyric Theatre So- 
ciety which, under Austin Clarke’s 
direction, has been moving toward a 
distinguished place in the Irish thea- 
tre. Since then, the group has put on 
a successful program of short verse 
plays and is taking over the new 
Gaelic Theatre for its own. The one- 
acts, which are reported to have been 
both well-done and well-received, 
were George Fitzmaurice’s The Ma- 
gic Glasses, T. Sturge Moore’s Niobe 
(‘a poem for players’) and Mr. 
Clarke’s own The Second Kiss. 
a 

MONTREAL will be seeing a col- 
orful group of plays this season from 
one of its most popular theatres, Les 
Compagnons, who were described in 
THEATRE ARTS last July. Their open- 
ing bill was Rostand’s Les Roman- 
esques and this will be followed by a 
Moliére evening of Les Précieuses 
Ridicules and Le Médecin Malgré 
Lui. Leocadia, a comedy by Jean 
Anouilh, is due in February, de 
Musset’s Barberine in March and 
Le Roi Cerf of Carlo Gozzi in April. 





Irene Aronson draws Blanche Lytell as the 
charwoman in The Front Page 
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Speak the Speech I Pray You 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


LUNGING along Broadway the other evening as the after-theatre crowds 
P jammed avenue and side streets with a cheerful jostling mob, we were 
reminded of a phrase of Louis Jouvet’s. “The theatre,’ he said in a lecture 
given on his return to Paris last year, ‘the theatre is suffering from a rush 
of public to the head.’ Certainly the New York theatres are jammed to the 
gunnel. The feverish restlessness of the war years has changed in quality 
but not in intensity. The khakis and blues are almost gone, but there is 
plenty of loose money available and perhaps an even more pronounced 
desire for sheer entertainment. It will be a bad play indeed that will not 
find an audience this winter, but to judge by the early crop there are 
plenty of those in sight. Wise managements closed a number of misguided 
efforts on the road. Others less discerning brought some shoddy wares to 
town to find that even a good-natured public, egged on by sharpshooters 
from the drama pages, had moments of revolt. It had no patience at all 
with a dull and tedious murder mystery, Hidden Horizon, written by 
Agatha Christie, a mistress of the art of detection in novel form but an 
inexperienced dramatist. Halliwell Hobbes as a gaitered Archdeacon doing 
a bit of sleuthing on a Nile pleasure boat could not make an evening of 
ineptitude in writing, direction and acting tolerable. The audience giggled 
or stayed away and both actions seemed sensible. 

There is a larger degree of patience on the part of the public when it 
comes to musical comedy or operetta. Or rather there appears to be a very 
special public which turns out for warmed-over Lehar or ragout of 
Victor Herbert. Yours Is My Heart had nothing but the familiar theme- 
song — served up in four languages — to justify its existence, while Gypsy 
Lady, supposedly a new script to ‘reintroduce’ some Victor Herbert music, 
reeked of camphor right across the footlights. Yet a happy audience lis- 
tened to the old, sweet songs and bore patiently with an idiotic book con- 
cerning the nobility and gentry of a Ruritanian France which never was 
on land or sea. All over the country the outdoor summer theatres such as 
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those in St. Louis and Cleveland find operetta popular fare. The Papermill 
Playhouse in New Jersey has settled down to a steady program of the 
lighter musicals as the surest way to balance the budget while the Shubert 
revivals of Blossom Time and Student Prince can usually be found some- 
where under the American sun. At the City Centre a fall season of opera 
— Faust, Cavalleria, Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Butterfly, The Bartered Bride, 
Tosca, La Traviata, and so forth — brought grand opera to a large audi- 
ence at a $2.40 top and thereby fed the public’s apparently insatiable 
appetite for the old familiar scores. 

By way of variation on the musical theme Max Gordon is presenting 
Park Avenue, a comedy which has a score, songs and some dancing but 
remains fairly consistently within the structure of a play. George Kaufman 
directs a text elaborated by Nunnally Johnson from one of his own short 
stories dealing with multiple divorces and remarriages and Donald Oen- 
slager sets a stage peopled by a bevy of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
supposedly hailing from New York’s fashionable avenue. As usual the 
winter begins with musicals, though so far without endangering the pre- 
eminence of those old favorites, Oklahoma! and Carousel. 

The real excitements of the early season, however, were off Broadway 
—or rather behind Broadway’s public facade. They lay in the offices, 
workshops, rehearsal halls and darkened theatres where the new plays 
were coming into being. They existed also in those moments of contact 
with the true creators of theatre, the men and women who know theatre 
for what it is and are not blinded by the layers of corruption, stupidity and 
dullness in which it is so often unhappily embedded. 

There was, for instance, the hour when Eugene O’Neill, looking frail 
and gray but with the same burning eyes and glinting humor as of old, met 
the boys and girls of the New York press and answered stock questions 
with devastating unconventionality. The conversation, starting with the 
usual ‘How do you find Broadway?’, ended with a discussion, unprece- 
dented in the annals of theatrical news reporting, on religion and ethics. 
On the way, O’Neill talked of the old days and the new, of the Province- 
town Playhouse and the influence of George Cram Cook on his career, of 
the spiritual climate of New England where he spent his summers as 
opposed to the dreary restless winters passed in hotels in the wake of his 
father’s acting assignments. A youngster present asked the inevitable ques- 
tion: ‘How can one learn to write a play?’ O’Neill looked at his inter- 
locutor a long moment. The years of experience and suffering, of knocking 
about the world, of violent living, of fun and pain and effort, of contem- 
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plation and exploration were visibly stamped on his fine-wrought face, in 
the depths of his dark eyes, in the faint smile that touched his lips. Then 
quietly, hesitantly, he murmured: “Take some boards...some canvas, 
nails, paint, lights — whatever is needed. Build a theatre, a stage. Work 
with it, on it. When you have done that you will know how to write a play 
... perhaps!’ Not a bad formula. One to put alongside that other famous 
definition which dates from the Spain of Lope de Vega. Theatre, so the 
Saying goes, can be made with ‘two trestles, four boards and a passion.’ 

The American Repertory Theatre is using considerably more than this 
minimum equipment. All the resources of the modern stage are being 
called into play to make its initial production, Henry VIII, a delight to the 
eye. The four boards have come a long way, though the technicians who 
are setting up Henry VIII, John Gabriel Borkman and What Every 
Woman Knows on the stage and in the flies of the International Theatre 
on Columbus Circle must sometimes feel that they have not come far 
enough. Producing genuine repertory in New York is a formidable under- 
taking not only because of its devastating financial burden but also on 
account of the purely physical aspects of the problem. 

The three directors of the new repertory company have been assured 
by everyone in show business that it can’t be done. But they are wilful as 
well as able women and they are going to try. What they face in the way 
of costs can be computed by anyone conversant with the higher mathe- 
matics of current theatre practice. An excellent indication is contained in 
the statistical record of the Old Vic’s six-week stand at the Century which 
appears in this issue. The figures indicate why a capitalization of $350,000 
— the amount the American Repertory has raised — is absolutely essen- 
tial for a repertory venture today. The Theatre Guild had $19.50 in its 
coffers after launching its first play a quarter-century ago. Those golden 
days of improvisation are no longer possible. The American Repertory’s 
program has been worked out in every detail during months and months 
of concentrated planning. Eva Le Gallienne, Cheryl Crawford and Mar- 
garet Webster have years of experience in theatre production behind 
them. Miss Le Gallienne headed the last important effort at genuine reper- 
tory — the Civic Repertory Theatre on Fourteenth Street. Miss Crawford 
left the Theatre Guild to assist in the organization and running of the 
Group Theatre and has also produced independently and successfully on 
Broadway. Miss Webster has more Shakespeare productions to her direc- 
torial credit than anyone hereabouts. Now they have gathered an acting 
company of thirty-one headed by Miss Le Gallienne, Victor Jory, Walter 
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Hampden, June Duprez, Ernest Truex, Richard Waring, Philip Bourneuf 
to present six plays during the current season and tour next year. 

The atmosphere within the portals of the International is feverish but 
it is the fever of hard work on the thing itself — on plays in production — 
not the fever of anxiety, suspense and mutual distrust that shadows many 
a rehearsal period along Broadway. The actors are under two-year con- 
tracts as are also the chief technical workers — master carpenters, electri- 
cians, property men, wardrobe mistress and office staff. The performers 
can concentrate on their parts, they can rehearse in their own theatre, they 
are part of an organization whose ideas and objectives they share. Theatre 
becomes what it should be, the joint effort of a group of people bent on the 
harmonious creation of a work of art. 

Long planning has solved many major difficulties. The physical ar- 
rangement of the backstage space is an example of close, cooperative work 
on the part of all concerned. A minimum of three, a maximum of five 
shows must be available simultaneously. The stage has been provided with 
a permanent revolve on which the many changing scenes of Shakespeare 
can be staged. Wing space is allocated to each show; set pieces are made 
to fit the needs of as many productions as possible. Given the over-all 
problem the designers of the various plays made their first plans and lay- 
outs independently and then, in consultation with each other and with the 
directorial, acting and managerial triumvirate, worked out the overlapping 
details. David Ffolkes designed the scenery and costumes for the spectacu- 
lar opening show, Henry VIII; Paul Morrison is responsible for the sets 
and costumes of John Gabriel Borkman and for the sets of What Every 
Woman Knows for which David Ffolkes provides the clothes. Lehman 
Engel is musical director and has composed a special score for Henry. 

Nothing that careful preparation, foresight and ingenuity can provide 
has been omitted from the preliminaries of this venture. It is so important 
to the welfare of the theatre, so heartening to all who care for the theatre 
to know that there are still men and women with the courage to attack 
the impossible, to overcome the insurmountable, that the American Reper- 
tory cannot fail of a warm welcome. The advantages of organized theatre 
need not be rehearsed here; they have been discussed for the last thirty 
years in these pages. But it is good to hear once more along Broadway the 
voices of actors rejoicing in a theatre ‘home’ and intent on working to- 
gether not for the sake of a single show but for the sake of an idea which 
has continuity and an abiding value. 

One of the exciting by-products of the reemergence of a classic reper- 
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tory theatre is that it brings once more into focus the wealth of beauty 
which lies in the spoken word. Where speech is whittled down to the com- 
monest denominator as in much current playwriting, the ear — and 
through the ear, the imagination — is denied its chief delight. The Amer- 
ican theatre has largely replaced the music of speech with the music of 
strings and horns, drums, woodwinds and singing voices. Musical comedy, 
operetta and opera take the place of the lilting melodies of Fletcher, the 
cadence of Restoration prose, the thunder of Marlowe, the ‘celestial har- 
monies’ of Shakespeare. This year, however, the hungry ear is to be fed. 
Old songs are to be resung. Let us hope the American actors, who have had 
almost no experience with classic speech or the varying styles in acting re- 
quired for Shakespeare, Webster, Middleton, Sheridan, Wilde, will find in 
wise direction and in their native flexibility and resourcefulness a present 
substitute for training and experience. 

This season at any rate promises them a variety of opportunity. Besides 
Henry VIII there is Webster’s Duchess of Malfi in an adaptation by W. H. 
Auden. For this Elisabeth Bergner, bringing to the stage her German 
acting tradition, gathers around her an American cast, with Canada Lee 
playing the part of Bosola, that ‘dark’ villain of the Websterian melo- 
drama. The play is under the direction of a young English don, George 
Rylands, who did the same office for John Gielgud’s production in London. 
London also contributes the settings designed by Roger Furse and a new 
musical overture composed for Miss Bergner by Benjamin Britten. Web- 
ster’s verse in its finest passages burns with the authentic Elizabethan 
flame but it will require a noble speech and great subtlety and vigor to 
make Webster’s nightmare play the stirring experience it should be. 

New York theatregoers will share with Londoners of 1613 the privilege 
of seeing Webster’s tale of terror and Shakespeare’s historic pageant dur- 
ing the same year. Henry VIII is actually only partially Shakespeare so 
that the two evenings will provide a further variation on the Elizabethan 
theme by adding Fletcher to the group. Shakespeare flashes forth with his 
wonted majesty in the trial scene of Henry VIII, demanding of his actors 
the ability to strike the great chords, the noble diapason of kings and 
queens and cardinals. Fletcher, whose hand is clearly visible in certain 
parts of the play, calls for quite a different cadence. His tone is more senti- 
mental, his manner more playful; there is a lilting fall at the end of his 
line, a pathos and resignation that are markedly his. 

The Changeling by Thomas Middleton which Theatre Incorporated 
will give as the second play of its season is another amazing production of 
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LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Cecil Beaton has designed handsome costumes 
and sets for both the New York and London productions of Oscar Wilde’s com- 
edy. In the third act of the American production, Cornelia Otis Skinner as Mrs. 
Erlynne wears the black-and-white ensemble shown in this sketch. 
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LYSISTRATA 


Ra!ph Alswang, remembered for his settings for Home of the Brave last season, 
designs a colorful background of neo-classic columns and mosaics for the all-Negro 
production of Aristophanes’ ancient but lively comedy. James Light of Province- 
town Players’ fame directs the Broadway production of Lysistrata in Gilbert 
Seldes’ version, with a cast of expert actors including Etta Moten (in the tith 
role), Rex Ingram, Leigh Whipper, Fredi Washington, Mildred Smith and Mer- 


cedes Gilbert. Rose Bogdanoff designed the costumes and Felicia Sorel the dances 
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the fecund years of English drama. Written in the same decade as The 
Duchess of Malfi it is even less familiar. Yet it is in the great poetic tradi- 
tion and vibrates with poetry and passion. ‘Elizabethan audiences,’ wrote 
John Gassner, ‘came to the theatre for an intensification of experience. 
They were grateful to the playwright who could show them the heights 
and depths of passion.’ Webster and Middleton, aided and abetted by the 
great actors of their day, certainly did this and the current revivals of 
their plays indicate a somewhat similar state of mind among theatre- 
makers and theatregoers today. 

The music of speech is of course not by any means limited to plays 
written in verse. The cadence of prose though less obvious is as compel- 
ling. Congreve calls for as great technical skill in delivery as does Shakes- 
peare or Webster ; Sheridan is no less exacting than Sophocles, as Laurence 
Olivier proved last spring when he played Oedipus and The Critic in 
sharp juxtaposition. The actor whose equipment includes an expert use of 
all the resources of expression in voice, speech, inflexion, tempo, rhythm 
and so forth finds as great delight in Restoration or modern prose when it 
is written by a master — as for instance Oscar Wilde or Synge —as in the 
great tragic poems. John Gielgud, who was last heard in New York in 
Hamlet where his gift of poetic expression was amply displayed, will con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the current season by bringing Congreve’s Love 
for Love and Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest as additions to the 
year’s classic revivals. Add the American Repertory’s production of 
A School for Scandal and Synge’s The Playboy of the Western World 
which is being produced by Theatre Incorporated and the theatregoer will 
not be ill-served in beauty of language and variety of style. 

‘Great theatre is above all a question of style,’ writes Louis Jouvet in 
the lecture referred to above (a talk — full of insight and theatric truth — 
which has fortunately been printed in book form by Gallimard under the 
title Prestiges et Perspectives). Theatre also, he goes on to show, lies in the 
ability of the actor to speak the speech as the poet has written it, to 
breathe as the poet breathed, to assimilate physically and spiritually the 
very form and content of the creative moment. Very few American actors 
have the opportunity to work intensively on these basic principles of a diffi- 
cult and exacting art. Show business allows no time for such nonsense. It is 
therefore particularly good to know that in the current season eager young 
minds on both sides of the footlights will be exposed to some facets of the 
great styles of the past that have moulded the theatre as we know it and 
given it its ultimate meaning and importance. 
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Eddie Dowling 


Hoofer, Actor, Producer 


WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


SK AN old-time vaudevillian, loafing in front of the Lambs’ Club, about 
Eddie Dowling and he will say, ‘A great guy. A grand trouper. 
Known him for years. But Eddie — well, he’s a mystery in some ways. He 
started out as a song-and-dance man. Then he quit it, even before vaude- 
ville went out. He quit it cold. I can’t figure him. He’s gone in for produc- 
ing arty stuff and he’s made it pay off. He began as a hoofer and he turned 
into a legit actor. He’s written songs and he’s written the book for shows. 
Why, you take a slice of show business from top to bottom and Eddie’s 
done everything — name it and he’s done it. 

‘He started out as a cabin boy on an Atlantic liner. George Monroe — 
that was Harry Lauder’s manager — heard him sing at a ship’s concert 
and got him a vaudeville break. But he didn’t stay in the two-a-day. Not 
at first. He opened in Providence in 1909 as a super in Quo Vadis? Then 
he went on the road, playing one-night stands with companies that leaned 
heavy on Shakespeare — no royalties to pay, you know. Yes, Eddie’s done 
everything in the business. But what he’s after, I don’t know. I don’t know 
what makes Eddie Dowling tick.’ 


Let us see what we can learn from the record. 

He was born in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, on December 9, 1895 and 
he was christened Joseph Nelson Goucher. His father was an Alsatian, his 
mother was Irish: Bridget Mary Dowling. From Bridget Dowling he in- 
herited three things: his stage name, as Irish a face as ever adorned a 
Broadway corner and a fierce pride in the old land — that Dark Rosaleen 
— which is the heritage of the Irish-American in a country where help- 
wanted ads once carried the ugly line, ‘No Irish need apply.’ 

Bridget Dowling’s boy Eddie finally returned to vaudeville. There, in 
1915, he met Ray Dooley, the pert comedienne. They got married. They 
are still married. 

Engagements with the great ‘Ziggy’ began in 1919. They were inter- 
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' spersed with trooping in the two-a-day where Eddie and Ray ‘worked in 
one’ with songs, dances and gags. The gags were clean, the songs senti- 
mental and the dancing was routine but good. 

In 1922 Dowling and a friend collaborated on a show about Irish- 
American manners and foibles. Shrewdly taking advantage of the titles of 
previous hits, they called it Sally, Irene and Mary. It was about three col- 
leens who worked their way up from the old neighborhood to fame and 
fortune on Broadway. In 1926 with Coolidge prosperity zooming ahead 
Eddie Dowling co-authored another hit show and in a week the entire 
country was humming its theme song: ‘Honeymoon Lane.’ 


History tells us that Eddie Dowling, in the crowded years of his theatre 
life, has discovered more talent perhaps than any other producer of recent 
years. A list of the ‘greats’ who were obscure until they appeared in 
Dowling shows reads like the program of a ‘monster benefit.” Honeymoon 
Lane, for instance, had two — named Kate Smith and Bob Hope. ‘I found 
Kate in a barber shop in Washington,’ Eddie will tell you. To jump ahead 
chronologically, Time of Your Life contained such ‘unknowns’ as Gene 
Kelly, William Bendix, Celeste Holm. 


Eddie Dowling wrote another hit in 1927 with James Hanley: The 
Sidewalks of New York. The years swept by: vaudeville on the road, 
Broadway, benefits, a vacation now and then — show business. In 1932 
Dowling and Dooley quit vaudeville and Eddie determined to stay with 
the legitimate drama as a producer. He did a revue called Thumbs Up in 
1934, and a comedy, Big Hearted Herbert. Then he took time out from his 
private projects to head the WPA Federal Theatre vaudeville project. 

In 1937 he set up an English actor, then little known in America, in a 
Shakespearean revival. The play had not been seen on the American stage 
for sixty years — not since Edwin Booth played it by gaslight. The play 
was King Richard II, the actor Maurice Evans. The event also launched 
Margaret Webster, who was brought over from England for her first direc- 
torial job in the United States, on her successful career. 

Eddie Dowling’s old friends shook their heads and prophesied that 
Eddie (and his co-producer Robinson Smith) would lose their shirts. The 
show made $200,000 in New York. Then it lost every nickel of that stake 
on the road. But that’s show business too. 

And this same season of 1938-39 saw Dowling as producer of a Philip 
Barry play in which he took the leading role: the stagehand, Dan Clancy, 
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who dies at the end of his search for the meaning of life. Eddie Dowling, 
the hoofer, had stepped into a straight legit role and carried it off with 
honor. Here Come the Clowns was art — but it made money too. 

The same year the Irishman from Woonsocket flew in the face of all 
Broadway tradition and produced a play with a message (messages are 
regarded by the commercial theatre as poison). He waited six months to 
get the actor he wanted for the lead but it was worth it. Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke at last came over and Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance 
burst upon the astounded moguls of the Hardened Artery, to pack in the 
customers week after week, ‘message’ and all. The heroine’s name was 
Bridget and was portrayed by Julie Haydon, who has since appeared in 
many of Dowling’s productions. The play showed in sharp highlights the 
struggle between savage nationalism and worldly clericalism which be- 
tween them succeed in destroying the ‘soul’ of the Irish nation — Dark 
Rosaleen. Shadow and Substance was followed a year later by The White 
Steed with Barry Fitzgerald. 

In the early days of the war Eddie Dowling was President of the USO- 
Camp Shows. He campaigned strenuously for the reelection of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt — today if you talk to him of FDR you sense an undercurrent 
of grief concealed which is reminiscent of Joyce’s story, ‘Ivy Day in the 
Committee Room.’ 

The last two seasons found Dowling in a straight dramatic role in an- 
other important new play, Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. He 
played two ages of man — the middle-aged narrator and the other who 
walked as in a dream through his own rebellious years. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ drama of memory was not only the work of a brilliant new talent 
but also brought Laurette Taylor back to the stage in one of the finest 
performances of her career. 


Within the shell of the old-time vaudeville hoofer there has grown up 
with the years a depth of insight which has made him one of the most 
enterprising and open-minded producers of recent years. He has had the 
courage of his dreams and his faith has been rewarded. Of the plays he 
has produced (or co-produced) in the last half-dozen years every one has 
been included in Burns Mantle’s Best Plays and two, The Time of Your 
Life and The Glass Menagerie, have received the Critics Circle Award. 

As an actor, he has that real quality, a sense of wonder in the face of 
life’s complexities, mysteries and sorrows. It was this quality which so 
vitalized the character of the champagne-buying philosopher in Saroyan’s 
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EDDIE DOWLING (right) and Eugene O’Neill at a rehearsal of The Iceman 
Cometh, with two members of the cast, Marcella Markham and Dudley Digges. 











THE ICFMAN COMETH, Eugene O’Neill’s new play. takes place during the 


summer of 1912 in a ‘cheap ginmill of the five-cent whiskey, last-resort variety 
situated on the downtown West Side of New York. The action ranges between the 
back room (above) and the bar and Robert Edmond Jones has designed back- 
grounds for the Theatre Guild production which accord with the author's descrip- 
tion: a dirty black curtain separates the bar from the ‘intimacies’ of the back 
room: ‘the walls and ceiling once were white, but it was a long time ago, and they 
are now so splotched, peeled, stained and dusty that their color can best be de- 
scribed as dirty . . . light comes from the street windows off right, the gray subdued 
light of early morning 1m a narrow street.’ 
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The bar of Harry Hope’s establishment is seen in full in Act III of The Iceman 
Cometh: ‘a mirror, covered with white mosquito netting to keep off the flies, and 


a shelf on which are barrels of cheap whiskey with spiggots and a small show case 
of bottled goods . . . a small free-lunch counter, facing left, with a space between 
it and the window for the dealer to stand when he dishes out soup at the noon 
hour. Over the mirror behind the bar are framed photographs of Richard Croke 
and Big Tim Sullivan ... Joe Mott is moving around, a box of sawdust under his 
arm ... Rocky is behind the bar, wiping it, washing glasses, etc. He wears his 
working clothes, sleeves rolled up.’ At the table sit three permanent inhabitants. 
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Time of Your Life that the play, with its formless construction and nebulous 
theme, reached over the footlights to grip the attention of the New York 
audience. 

So much for the record. Let us meet the man. 

We snare him at lunch time while he is in rehearsal of the O’Neill 
drama, The Iceman Cometh. We tag along as he grabs a quick spot of 
goulash in an Eighth Avenue Irish saloon. 

‘Did you hear about my boy, Jack? Won the Ernie Pyle Memorial 
Award for his work as correspondent for the Chicago Sun.’ Out comes the 
wallet and the precious clipping, carrying the story and the picture of 
John Graham Dowling, his boy. 

‘Ever hear the story of how Ray and I quit vaudeville? Say, that’s a 
real story! I’m always a hunch player but I never made as quick a deci- 
sion as that before or since. You see, it meant throwing over what had been 
my whole life’s work. And I made the decision standing in the wings, 
waiting to go on. 

‘Ray and I had been booked into the Capitol Theatre — five thousand 
a week with a contract for seven more weeks around the subway circuit. 
Well, I’m standing there with Ray waiting to go on. 

‘Now, the fellow who was on ahead of us was working “in one” —a 
comedian with an act of nothing but “blue” lines. You know what I mean 
— it was dirty. Don’t get me wrong — the people out front were eating it 
up. He had ’em rolling in the aisles. But it was dirty. I looked at Ray and 
I whispered to her, “Honey, we can’t follow this guy.” I just knew it. I 
couldn’t get out there with my act and follow anything as off-color as that. 
Don’t get me wrong — I’ve got nothing against that lad. But I couldn’t 
follow him. It wasn’t my spot. And here we were with top billing, drawing 
down five grand a week! 


‘Well, finally he was through and we got our cue and out we went. And 
I’m telling you, for twelve minutes I stood there and died. It was murder. 
And then I got a flash — one of those things that comes to you, you don’t 
know from where. It was right after Ziegfeld’s death and Ray and I, we 
were feeling it pretty hard. He was a good friend of ours. Well, I had Ben 
Bernie, God rest his soul, and his boys playing soft, backing me up. And 
I started to ad lib. I gave a memorial show for Ziggy. Down memory lane 

—that sort of thing. All the old Ziegfeld numbers. And all ad lib. I 
knocked myself out, but the people up front got it. They remembered. 
They remembered all the old shows and the old tunes. We slayed ’em. 

‘But when I walked off I knew I was through with vaudeville. It just 
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wasn’t my world any more. I went to the manager and I said, “We’re 
through.” 

*“What do you mean, you’re through?” he says. “Five thousand a 
week and you're through? Don’t talk crazy.” 

*“T mean it,” I told him. “Ray and I are through.” 

“Well, we were. We never went back to vaudeville. And mind you, we 
needed the dough. But that was that. And I’ve been in legitimate theatre 
ever since — acting or writing or producing. 

‘You mention me discovering talent — well, it’s true. I’m proud of it 
— all the swell kids I’ve been able to help. Don’t get me wrong — it’s just 
that I was in a position to give them a break. 

‘What I love about this business is the kids you meet. They’re not 
messed up with all the stuff so many theatre people pick up along the way. 
They’re sweet and sincere and serious — they’re kids. And I love ’em. 

‘But you take this show we’re doing now — The Iceman Cometh. 
Brother, I’m telling you, that’s a show. You’ve got no idea what it means, 
working with a fellow like Gene O’Neill. You get so, just being around 
him, that you find yourself thinking like him. I’m not kidding. This morn- 
ing he beckons to me and I lean over and he says, “Eddie, how about doing 
it this way?” All I did was to show him my script. I had already penciled 
in the same ideas — just a minute before Gene spoke to me. Call it tele- 
pathy or anything you want. I don’t know what it is. All I know is that 
working with a fellow like Gene is a great experience. A great education. 
The theatre has been my whole education and this is one of the greatest 
things in it. Oh, brother, have we got a show in this one!’ 


Let us go back to the record and see what the theatre has taught him. 
In his early days in stock he soaked up Shakespeare with all of that other 
actor-writer-producer’s wisdom of the human heart. Later, in vaudeville, 
Eddie Dowling learned that the performer and the audience form a unity 
and that from this grows something bigger than show business. From such 
a combination evolves a spiritual adventure, whether the show is farce or 
drama, vaudeville or blood-and-murder. The artist and the audience are 
one. 

It is difficult to get Eddie Dowling to speak directly about his own 
spiritual discoveries. Yet if you steer the conversation toward philosophical 
concepts he will rise to it with a sudden flash and for an instant you see 
inside, as the easy, comfortable, natural mask of the vaudevillian slips a 
little. He speaks quietly and here he seems a little inarticulate: 
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‘Talking about atomic weapons and biological warfare and all that... 
no, I don’t think the people realize .. . I don’t know, maybe they do... I 
don’t think they realize, though, how far we’ve come. And in what direc- 
tion. But these things aren’t the only manifestation of our spiritual poverty 
these days. There’s been so much else. You take for instance that business 
a few years ago of destroying food to peg the farmers’ prices. Sure, it was 
good for the American farmer. But what about the millions starving over 
in China and other places? You can’t make me believe that it wasn’t 
wrong. It was wrong. And it was our fault — you and me and every other 
American. We owe something to those other people. After all, we’re all 
part of the same thing, you know what I mean? Nobody in this whole wide 
world ought to go hungry. The way I look at it, the whole human race is 
one organism. And a man has a duty to that organism, just like to his own 
family. I mean a man’s got to gear his life into something beyond himself 
or he doesn’t have a life at all...’ 


Dowling is a teetotaler, a non-smoker, a churchgoer, a Long Island 
commuter, a family man. And still he is the essence of Broadway theatre. 

In talking with him I remembered an old story which his earnest, Irish 
face and vaudeville mannerisms seemed to round out and illuminate — the 
famous story of Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. 

A wandering juggler, who makes his living at fairs, seeks a lodging for 
the night in a monastery. He sees the monks at their devotions before the 
image of the Virgin. Later he steals in and in the silence of the empty 
chapel does his juggling routine before the statue of the Mother of God. 
He does not know the prayers. He gives his art which is all he has. And 
in the story the statue of the Virgin comes alive to shield him from the 
monks who are horrified at what they consider sacrilege. The Mother of 
God accepts the gift of the poor juggler, for it comes from the heart. 

Out of a clear sky I asked Eddie Dowling, ‘Have you ever been a jug- 
gler?” 

His smile came swiftly; then his eyes turned back into the past for an 
inscant. ‘Only a little bit. Strictly amateur. I know a few tricks. But I’m 
not a real juggler. Strictly amateur.’ 

There never was a Broadway figure with a keener sense of his own lim- 
itations than Eddie Dowling. Therein, one is convinced, lies his strength. 
That and his passionate devotion to the theatre in any form is the secret 
of his talents spread over half a dozen separate careers. 
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Gielgud as Raskolnikoff 
JAMES REYNOLDS 


HE PRODUCTION of Crime and Punishment 
Tx the New Theatre in London is credited 
to Rodney Ackland. Be that as it may, the very 
bone and fibre of John Gielgud — his touch, 
which registers so clearly in all he does — are 
manifest to the hilt in this offering of intense, 
bitter drama. First, last and always, it is John 
Gielgud, as an incredibly memorable Raskolni- 
koff, who places and sustains the mood of the 
play. And never was a play written, surely, that 
depended so much on mood and shading of char- 
acter for its tremendous impact of a very ava- 
lanche of ruined lives. 

However fine the characters in the drama cre- 


ated by John Gielgud through the years (and 
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they have been many and very fine), his stature 
has grown by many brilliant inches in his crea. 
tion of the hag-ridden young student, Raskolnj. 
koff. 

His visualization of the person of the half. 
starved young intellectual is a triumph in itself; 
tall, straight, lean as a rake; a high rampart of 
hair jutting down either side of his blue jaw like 
a black scimitar. The paleness — almost a prison 
pallor — of his face, coupled with shabby but 
well-cut dark clothes, lends to his characteriza. 
tion a curiously sketch-like quality, almost as if 
he were the walking embodiment of a pencil 
sketch nervously, hastily drawn on the margin of 
Raskolnikoff’s note-book. 

There is a haunting quality of tautness, imagi- 
nation and nervous energy, of banked fires — an 
orange flame (among all the muck of degrada. 
tion of the human wrecks crouched about him) 
licking out every now and again to give vivid 
point and color to the scene. 

To Edith Evans as Katerina Marmeladoff go 
all the palms one can gather — for a ridiculous 
but touching performance that rips through the 
shadows like sunlight on a glass of champagne. 

Peter Ustinov again smothers his youth by 
sheer dexterity. His delightful but insidious Petro- 
vich, Chief of Police, fuses terrific suspense with 
humor. The scenes between him and Raskolni- 
koff are masterly, as he builds a wall about the 
latter, word-by-word, as if stone-by-stone. Audrey 
Fildes is like a trail of pale smoke through the 
play, effective only in the scene of contrition, 
when her stepmother begs forgiveness on her 
knees. 

Seldom have I beheld a setting for a play that 
I liked as much as the single one for Crime and 
Punishment, which has the kind of dreary, sodden 
splendor one sees in a romantic garden, let go to 
rack and ruin in the rain. Paul Sherriff designed 
it—-a series of rooms of unutterable darkness 
branching off from a tottering staircase. 

From beginning to end, the play is a great 
experience in theatre. 
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John Vickers 





VICIOUS CIRCLE 


The three inhabitants of Jean-Paul Sartre’s conception of hell, in the recent Lon- 
don production of the play known in French as Huis-Clos, were Alec Guinness, 
Beatrix Lehmann and Betty Ann Davies. Originally banned by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, Vicious Circle, which Sewell Stokes discusses in this issue, was later pro- 
duced at the Arts Theatre. An American version entitled No Ext, in a new 
translation and with incidental music by Paul Bowles, is scheduled for Broadway. 
Before taking the part of Garcin in the Sartre play the tireless Mr. Guinness was 
occupied in the filming of Great Expectations and later played Mitya in his own 
version of The Brothers Karamazov. He is now appearing with the Old Vic, por- 
traying the Fool to Laurence Olivier’s Lear, De Guiche to Ralph Richardson’s 
Cyrano and a juvenile in J. B. Priestley’s new play, An Inspector Calls. 


John Vickers 


HERMIONE GINGOLD comments on Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet in her new 


London revue, Sweetest and Lowest. 








The Old Vic: The Statistics 


EDWARD CHOATE ano JOHN F. MATTHEWS 


(The following article is part of a book which 
the authors are writing on the New Y ork engage- 
ment of the Old Vic Theatre Company. They de- 
scribe the two-fold purpose of their work in this 
passage from their introduction: ‘to commemo- 
rate, describe and analyze what was certainly an 
extraordinary and unforgettable event in the 
New York theatre and to use that event to ex- 
amine in the greatest detail the artistic, economic, 
moral, social and critical atmosphere in which 
both theatrical workers and their audiences func- 
tion in this year 1946.’ — Editors’ Note.) 


HE AVERAGE Broadway producer lurches 
teu life in a state of continual self-pity, 
both physical and financial. His purse, like his 
soul, seems always on the verge of collapse, and 
he thinks of himself as a kind of unappreciated 
Atlas, shouldering the world’s ultimate burden of 
hazard and heartbreak. 

But before you start shedding any tears for the 
average Broadway producer, remember that 
there are some people in the world who try to pro- 
duce repertory! And repertory is something that 
makes the problem of producing one show at a 
time seem like kindergarten play. 

In the first place, repertory is enormously more 
expensive than ordinary production. And in the 
second place, it demands more concentrated 
human effort than any comparable activity we 
can think of. One season of repertory would be 
‘enough to reduce the average Broadway producer 
to a state of whinnying exhaustion, and his bank- 
roll to a condition of utter despair. 

But today, when large sums of money are rela- 
tively easy to come by, people are again begin- 
ning to dream of repertory in America. For what 
it may be worth as a signpost, it would seem val- 
uable to consider on a purely statistical level the 





New York engagement last spring of the Old Vic 
Theatre Company, as sponsored by Theatre Inc. 

The real basis on which Theatre Incorporated 
and the Old Vic got together was the non-profit 
status which they both share. When Richard Al- 
drich, the managing director of Theatre Incor- 
porated, John Burrell, one of the Old Vic 
directors, and Laurence Evans, general manager 
for the Old Vic, looked into the costs of bringing 
the Old Vic intact from London to New York 
for a short season, they agreed they would need 
at least $100,000 to underwrite the operation. 
Moreover, in the six-week season agreed upon 
they only hoped to recover actual costs of trans- 
portation and operation. 

The actors, with the exception of Mr. Olivier 
and Mr. Richardson, were to receive their Lon- 
don salaries, translated into dollars at the rate of 
$4 to a pound, plus $75 per week for eight of the 
principals for living expenses and $50 a week for 
the others. Mr. Olivier and Mr. Richardson each 
agreed to $400 a week, plus $75 per week for ex- 
penses, which was more than their London guar- 
antees but did not include any percentage of the 
gross, as their London arrangements do. 

The agreement between the English and the 
American organizations was an extremely simple 
one. It was drawn up by Howard Reinheimer, 
the lawyer for Theatre Incorporated and one of 
its Advisory Board, and was based on the prin- 
ciple that Theatre Incorporated would assume 
all the overhead of the Old Vic company while in 
New York, would transport all actors and scenery 
from London to New York and back at its ex- 
pense and would pay nothing to the English group 
for the use of their productions. The American 
organization further agreed to cover all losses. 

The Old Vic asked for no share of any possible 
profits, but Mr. Reinheimer, with the full ap- 
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proval of Mr. Aldrich and his Board of Directors, 
inserted in the agreement a clause to the effect 
that if there were any profits at the end of the six 
weeks they would be shared equally by the two 
companies. Of course, these would not be profits 
in the usual sense, only money to put back into the 
work of each organization, money they both 
sorely need to expand their activities. 

Cornelius V. Whitney was invited to head a 
small group of public-spirited citizens who would 
put up the $100,000 which was needed to fly the 
company from London, to bring the scenery by 
ship, pay for the dress rehearsals and cover all the 
other large expenses involved in so tremendous a 
theatrical undertaking. Theatre Incorporated 
contributed $25,000 to start with from its own 
funds and agreed that if there were any ultimate 
losses these losses up to $25,000 would be theirs. 

Mr. Whitney outlined to a few friends the 
cause for which he wanted money and in record 
time the balance of $75,000 had been supplied by 
Mr. Whitney himself, Julius Fleischmann, Joseph 
Verner Reed, William S. Paley and Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt. In return for their money they re- 
ceived a simple letter agreeing to repay them 
from earnings over and above the production and 
running expenses of the Old Vic American en- 
gagement. If losses were more than $25,000, then 
they would share the losses in proportion to the 
amounts they contributed but their possible 
losses were limited to the $75,000 pledged. 

From the $100,000 fund, $50,000 was trans- 
ferred to the Old Vic’s account in London and 
all of the initial preliminary expenses were paid 
from there, including both plane fares and ship- 
ping costs. The productions were also insured 
from London, but no insurance on the failure of 
Olivier or Richardson to appear was taken be- 
cause it would have been too expensive. 

While plans for organizing the move went for- 
ward in London, great activity in New York cen- 
tred about booking a suitable theatre. Mr. Lee 
Shubert was extremely cooperative from the be- 
ginning. His generosity was displayed in the basic 
sharing terms of the contract when he agreed 
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personally to contribute an additional five per 
cent of the gross over and above the customary 
sharing terms for this kind of attraction.(70 per 
cent of the gross is the usual company share, but 
Mr. Shubert gave Theatre Inc. 75 per cent.) 

The preliminary expenses of bringing the Old 
Vic to America, and of dress rehearsals and open- 
ing totaled $87,486.69 as shown in Schedule A: 


Old Vic Theatre Company Expenses: 
Preliminary expenses in London as per 


SES ey $2,000.00 
Company transportation by air from 
DE ciginscs seesaeedenucne 29,773.64 
Peete (GOURETY) oc cccccccscccers 12,436.58 
Staff salaries and living expenses (to 
Riis 6 aime ein aieretnebiw nee 0.6 2,837.00 
Costume and property rentals....... 1,683.60 
Company expenses in New York... .. 782.87 
PEND. oad v0ntsreeceécecess 49.31 
$49,563.00 
Salaries: 
RIED 54 nv cvaveseeseesets $2,012.50 
ED gc «Gh chs bead bis veee'es 7,449.26 
EE Oe 2,175.00 
EE wanuh nie chain eectevckss 2,515.02 
DOME .adeeaenss csccecee 1,065.83 
$15,217.61 
Publicity: 
NE SNES 5 viainekes vkaicnbe « $2,884.16 
IE hea kive od 5h ceive de 6th 0.0 Wik. 8 1,689.37 
Press Agents’ expenses............. 490.62 
Newspaper advertising ............. 3,973.84 
SPOROREE DPUERORIOR oo ois occs cece 867.65 
$9,905.64 
Departmental: 
Electrical rental and purchases... ... $3,056.60 
Prop rentals and purchases......... 953-43 
Scenery painting and lumber........ 224.99 
SED Ab Manibinikwhwx wae sine ees < 75.00 
PED cskauvavsaneeakanv eee un 167.86 
$4,477.88 
Air transportation for Theatre Inc. 
advance representative to England. $776.25 
EE Ad Res AA RRBs ua Kase pam ens 218.20 
pS ree 900.00 
Se NED 60 6c ce cas Scbiomecie 937-92 
OE Ce Ce CR TT 1,730.50 
PE ca rbsmk ve nine reasn sak kines 1,856.63 
PUGG CRED oc cvevreccecccossuce 165.96 
TS fe ee 297.00 
Scenic technical director........... 250.00 
Theatre repair expenses............ 632.60 
PO: «hs earn eeeawen bn 557-50 
$8,322.56 
TOTAL PRELIMINARY EXPENSES...... $87,486.69 
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The total gross receipts for the six-week en- 
gagement of the Old Vic at the Century were 
$304,185.50. Of this, Theatre Incorporated’s 
share was $228,139.13. The total running cost 
for the six weeks was $104,135.79 and included 
the following items: all actors’ salaries; thirty- 
five stage hands’ salaries, of which the attraction 
paid for all but eighteen men at the basic mini- 
mum weekly rate (all overtime, of which there 
was an enormous amount, was assumed by the 
company ) ; musicians’ salaries (ten were paid for 
by the theatre and ten by the company, including 
a stand-by conductor) ; royalties (seven and one- 
half per cent of the gross was paid to the Con- 
stance Garnett estate for the use of Uncle Vanya, 
seven and one-half per cent to the W. B. Yeats 
estate for his adaptation of Oedipus and one-half 
of one per cent of the Shakespeare grosses for 
Herbert Menges’ score); and advertising. This 
made an average weekly operating expense of 
$17,355.96. The first three weeks, during which 
there were four openings, involving much re- 
hearsal expense, cost roughly $3000 more than 
the other weeks. The breakdown for the running 
expenses for the six weeks is shown in Schedule B: 


Salaries and Expense Allowances: 
Salaries and living allowance to Old 


Vic Theatre Company........... $42,386.91 
herr i oe 23,385.17 
American walk-ons ..............; 1,912.50 
NS ia ce Riadaeescsnaeneeens 8,564.82 
SN 6 ish tins aa ee ag el 2,529.89 
Ces cans kins ae aens 2,250.00 
MEE Ros. b nein esse cane wees 797.18 

$81,826.47 
OL: 10s thins ewac cdg bene keen $10,995.73 
EL n- 0c 5 6 Gnweevagaewaeeee 3,384.16 
ND svwevvusdenacwewsnee 3,496.41 
og ie deere watered 900.00 
Se ee ere e 60.00 
ere 300.00 
I oh os iis eens alas oh ern ga adie 969.96 
Bet chee kdikaabvae saan 420.00 
New York City excise tax........... 214.62 
Railroad and transfer.............. 122.49 
CN .. ccccutcneecckewees 1,445.95 

$22,309.32 
TOTAL RUNNING EXPENSES FOR 6 

SE “tisdsesyckcancaeeerewlys $104,135.79 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENSE......... $17,355.96 


THE OLD VIC 


The expense of closing and of moving the 
scenery from the Century Theatre amounted to 
$5,874.98 as shown in Schedule C: 


BREE: 0 6k ccawaitbeccccueesus $972.16 
Cantey Gias .. . cvedsseecuctvcevens 812.02 
Orchestra pit reconstruction........ 480.00 
Salaries: 
Wardrobe Department ............ 62.33 
Company Manager ............+.. 100.00 
Danae BROMINE 8 oc Si cscs ccenesces 125.00 
RT OLA ack oon 49 waite ka «ain ieee 557-50 
Citar RGR 0k ss ciseecesvexeen 262.50 
English living allowances and expenses 381.36 
Pe ON fans Hans oscar) 25.10 
Publicity expenses ......0scccecees 557-40 
NS eS REE ER ee 768.00 
Auditing and legal fees and expenses. 466.18 
Pete 305.43 
$5,874.98 


(Figures for all schedules were compiled by Pinto, 
Winokur and Pagano, the auditors and accountants 
for Theatre Incorporated. ) 

To summarize, the total cost of the engagement 
came to $197,497.46. Theatre Incorporated’s 
seventy-five per cent of the gross receipts 
amounted to $228,139.13. The profit on the en- 
gagement was $30,641.67 which, split equally 
between the Old Vic and Theatre Incorporated, 
gave them each $15,320.84, after returning to 
Mr. Whitney and his fellow-sponsors the full 
amount of their underwriting. This profit was far 
more than had ever been anticipated and was 
only accounted for by consistent sell-outs at every 
performance, plus maximum standing room at all 
times. and two extra matinee performances. 

A rough breakdown of the salaries from the 
running expenses of the six weeks is very reveal- 
ing. The actors’ salaries and living expenses, com- 
bined, were approximately $43,000. There were 
about the same number of stage hands as actors 
and those in both departments who received the 
highest amounts were paid at almost the same 
rate. The lowest paid stage hands received fifty 
per cent more than the lowest paid actors. A very 
large item was for musicians: about $8,500. 
Management, administration and stage-manage- 
ment salaries were $5,500, while wardrobe sal- 
aries amounted to $1,800. 
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Theatre at Abdera 


ASHLEY DUKES 


They could not a long time after forget, or drive it out 
of their minds. 
- Burton, “The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 


Townsfolk of Abdera, gathering on a hill to witness 
The tragedy of Andromeda, are deeply, inwardly 
Moved by apprehension of the sea-monster ready 
Soon to devour the naked rock-bound princess, 
And prevented only by the flying Perseus, 

Desirous of her, bountiful in his deliverance. 


Wondering they sit, around their stage in likeness 

Of a threshing-floor, out of which it grew for winnowing 
The mind’s grain from the chaff, and for knowing 

High from low, good from evil, the coinage of chance 
Base and lightly distributed from the gold of certainty; 
Listeners and spectators, gazing not in idleness. 


Actors high-shod for stature, wearing masks for dignity, 
Walk before and above them, some chanting frenziedly 
In chorus to urge their hearers’ contemplation: 

Others calmer and with slow gesture singly uttering 
Timeless thoughts from character to character spoken, 
Yet to the multitude in high conversation. 


Townsfolk of Abdera, when the catastrophe has broken, 
Streaming from their hillside of enchantment 

Still as though men dazed, recalling to each other 
Words and verses of the drama, walk repeating 

‘Cupid, Prince of gods and men, O Cupid,’ 
Enraptured, friend to friend, brother to brother, 


Following the actor’s clear voice in their greeting, 
‘Cupid, O Cupid,’ not knowing whether here be meant 
Cupid son of Erebus or Venus, amorous princeling 

Born to night or day; but naming him in token 

Of a sweet memory, or as young apprentices whistling 

A song latest heard, on a round at their meeting. 





THE TEMPTATION OF ST. ANTHONY 


Like creatures in a slow-motion nightmare, ‘elephants carrying on their backs 
erotic fountains, obelisks, churches and escurials . . . stride on almost invisible legs 
of spiders of desire’ in Salvador Dali’s conception of a subject which has proved 
fascinating to artists through the ages. Together with ten other paintings on the 
same theme by American and European artists, it was entered in a recent compe- 
tition sponsored by David Loew and Albert Lewin to select a painting for use in 
their film, The Private Affairs of Bel Ami. Max Ernst was awarded the first prize. 
The collection will tour the United States and England until the end of next year. 
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I KNOW WHERE [I'M GOING 


Pamela Brown and Roger Livesey appear in the new British film produced and 
directed by the accomplished team of Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburget 
Set in the Hebrides, / Anow Where I’m Going shows Wendy Hiller, as an English 
girl brought up to believe in material values, in conflict with an impoverished 
Scottish nobleman with different standards of happiness. Mr. Livesey plays the 
nobleman. Pamela Brown, who has the part of a Hebrides girl, recently played 
Ophelia to Robert Helpmann’s Hamlet and is making her first appearance with 
the Old Vic in London this season playing Goneril in Aing Lear. 


—, 
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THE CAPTIVE HEART 


Many of the scenes in Michael Balcon’s film about British prisoners were made 
by the director, Basil Dearden, in a prison camp in Germany a few weeks after 
the end of the war, with a large cast of actors and British troops taking part. The 
story follows a group of men from their capture in 1940 until their repatriation 
and shows the effects of imprisonment on them and their families. Michael Red- 
P grave is featured as a Czech officer who impersonates a dead British officer and 
others in the cast include Mervyn Johns, Jimmy Hanley, Frederick Leister, Basil 
Radford and Gordon Ja kson. 
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CAMILLA WILLIAMS 


Following her debut with the New -ork City Opera Company last spring as 
Cio-Cio-San in Madame Butterfly, Camilla Williams scored a notable success fot 
her art and her people when she repeated her role this fall in Puccini’s opera and 
added Nedda in Pagliacci to her repertory. With each reappearance in the audi- 
torium of the City Centre the municipally-sponsored company directed by Laszlo 
Halasz shows an increasingly high calibre of work. In this fall season it augmented 
its bill of standard Italian operas with a production of Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
conducted by Mr. Halasz and staged by Leopold Sachse. Between the popular- 
priced performances of this company and the concerts of the New York City 
Symphony directed by Leonard Bernstein, the City Centre on West Fifty-Fifth 
Street has been the scene of a series of full houses. 
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Toby 


ROBERT DOWNING 


opy 1s a phenomenon of the American stage. 
Te is the freckle-faced, red-headed irrepress- 
ible young comedy hero of countless dramatic tent 
shows, known as ‘rag operas.’ Also, in season, 
Toby can be seen aboard show boats and with 
provincial touring companies playing opera 
houses, grange halls and civic auditoriums from 
the Alleghenies to the western sea, from the Ca- 
nadian border to the Alamo. 

Broadway is the poorer without Toby, and it is 
paradoxical that he is also virtually a stranger to 
New England, for his wit and philosophy have 
Yankee roots and ‘Down East’ characters abound 
in the plethora of Toby ‘literature.’ 

To understand Toby, one must appreciate the 
audience that created him. The pit as Shakes- 
peare knew it is not dead. It has simply moved 
over. The gods and groundlings who loved Will’s 
clowns now worship at Toby’s shrine — and for 
largely the same reasons. 

No good Toby comedian would find himself 
hard put to interpret William in As You Like It. 
And in ‘rep’ circuits among the tank towns of the 
United States the shade of David Garrick would 
learn, perhaps to his surprise and certainly to his 
delight, that the mannerisms and make-up with 
which he brought to life Ben Jonson’s Abel 
Drugger in The Alchemist have been pressed into 
good modern usage by latter-day protagonists 
of such plays as Toby the Fixer, Saintly Sinners 
and Honest Hypocrites and The Awakening of 
John Slater. 

While his progenitors people the classics, Toby 
himself is the illegitimate son of Sis Hopkins and 
the silly-kid comedian of early American drama. 

Nowadays, he appears almost exclusively with 
small-time repertory companies which play one- 
or two-week stands in rural communities, offering 
a change of program each evening and perhaps 








Program design for Under Canvas by Robert Downing 
and George Greenberg as produced at Cornell College 


one children’s matinee weekly. In addition to 
Toby, who is star and major box-office attraction, 
an average rep company consists of from eight to 
ten actors, including a character team to play 
elderly ‘G-string’ or ‘rube’ comics; a juvenile 
leading man; an ingenue leading woman; a ‘sec- 
ond’ man and a ‘second’ woman, capable of por- 
traying mature dramatic leads; Toby’s feminine 
counterpart, a Sis Hopkins-type comedienne cus- 
tomarily called Susie; and male and female 
‘heavies,’ if such roles cannot be handled by the 
‘second’ people. 

General business, odd character bits and the 
like are jobbed by itinerant actors who rotate 
among the reps, accepting assignments roughly 
comparable to parts played by ‘utility’ actors in 
the nineteenth century. 

Everyone doubles in brass on a rep show, play- 
ing instruments in the band, singing or dancing 
in vaudeville specialties between the acts and 
working in the candy sale (an indispensable fea- 
ture of almost every touring company, popular 
because prizes are given away to persons buying 
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boxes of candy containing lucky-numbered slips 
of paper which may be exchanged for various 
tempting gifts displayed on stage). 

Local talent is seldom hired by rep managers. 
When Uncle Tom’s Cabin is revived — and it 
appears at least once each year on every com- 
pany’s agenda — two notable departures occur. 
A popularity contest is conducted in towns along 
the route to choose a ‘guest’ Little Eva for each 
stand. And for Tom nights only, Toby is seen in 
blackface, wearing a kinky wig and dressed in a 
gunny-sack if he happens to be a particularly 
amusing Topsy, or in the sombre rags and gray 
wool of Uncle Tom if he is not convincing as a 
female impersonator. Playing Uncle Tom tends 
to provoke the Pagliacci latent in most Tobies. 

Except in Mrs. Stowe’s tragedy, Toby’s stage 
appearance is mandatory: red wig, painted 
freckles, blacked-out front tooth, battered hat, 
colorful shirt, loose suspenders, baggy trousers 
and old-fashioned boots or misfitting Congress 
gaiters. Some Tobies employ putty noses and a 
few resort to the slapstick and bladder. But a 





= 7 
Local supers on the nineteenth-century frontier circuit, 
from Sol Smith’s Theatrical Management 
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Toby who cannot execute efficacious and frequey 
pratt-falls, splits, glides and rubber-legs isn’t co, 
sidered worth his salt along the bush-circuit, 
Toby appéars as the central character in ead 
play of a repertory season, and he is never limite 
by script. Permitted to improvise stage busing 
and to ad lib lines, his path is clearly chart] 
without recourse to nuance or subtlety; his fo. 
mula for comedy is ageless and simple. Tob 
represents the triumph of good over evil —th| 
elevation of the eternal bumpkin at the expeng 
of his sophisticated city cousin (usually played | 
a mustachioed ‘heavy’ ). 
Often Toby appears to be an amplification ¢ 
Peck’s Bad Boy or a rural modification of Olsn | 
and Johnson, for the scamp capers not only 
stage but also up and down the aisles. Tobies de 
liver punch lines from second balconies or whik 
lying prone in footlight troughs. More than om | 
good Toby comedian helps himself to an emp) 
seat in the house and spends half an act payin 
shy but persistent attention to an attractive lad 
customer without missing a cue in the progres | 
of the dialogue on stage. | 
Toby may climb the proscenium or ride inty | 
the flies clutching at drop curtains. To a lesser 
degree, he may behave as outrageously as Richari 
Whorf’s Christopher Sly in the Lunts’ The Tam. 
ing of the Shrew. Anything goes that goes with 
the audience, as long as the comedian is faithful 
to Toby’s intrinsic character. | 


That character is carefully based upon dream 





fulfillment. It is purveyed crudely, but never with 
obscenity, to a vast audience in which a majority 
yearns for escape from drab surroundings or spit 
itual depression. 

Hinterland conventions preclude the intrusion 
of off-color material, and audiences generally fai 
to appreciate Toby in amatory excursions. If, in- 
frequently, a script allows the rascal to win the 
heart and hand of a country lass, Toby is as 
rule more actively engaged in plotting hilarious | 
embarrassment to bona fide stage lovers. 

Young actors who have played juveniles or in | 
genues with a Toby show seldom succumb to first: | 
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night nerves in later years. They are conditioned 
early in their careers to almost any theatrical 
eventuality. When Toby is present, they are not 
likely to be disappointed. His freckled face usually 
interrupts their stage kisses, and they are fortu- 
nate at ‘get-away night’ performances if the imp 
doesn’t bring the scenery down about their ears. 
(‘Get-away night’ with a traveling rep company 
is the final appearance at a given stand. Scenery 
and props are packed as the play progresses. Toby 
customarily assists the crew by removing stage 
effects during the third act, snatching cups and 
saucers from the hands of more dignified players, 
or rolling up the carpets beneath their feet, to 
the intense merriment of the audience.) 

Toby, as he is known today, belongs to the 
twentieth century. In 1909, Horace Murphy’s 
Comedians, a tent show, played an engagement 
in Crawley, Louisiana. Their star comedian was 
Frederick R. Wilson, now a popular radio enter- 
tainer in Oklahoma City. 

Wilson recalls that he and Murphy one day 
strolled down the main street of Crawley, ‘side- 
stepping here and long-stepping there in order to 
avoid the mud holes.’ Near a hitching post, they 
were accosted by a ten-year-old Cajun who ob- 
served that ‘Mr. Murphy had his clown out for 
a walk.’ 

Pausing to chat with the boy, the showman 
learned that the lad was puzzled by the ‘funny 
man.’ He had seen Wilson as Toby Haxton in 
Clouds and Sunshine on Monday night of that 
week. On Tuesday night, Fred had played Toby 
Green in Out of the Fold; but on Wednesday he 
had perplexed his young admirer by changing his 
name to Bud in Won by Waiting. The youngster 
could see no good reason for the substitute name 
if Wilson was to look, dress, talk and act like 
Toby. 

Show-wise Murphy found a point for consid- 
eration in the boy’s remark. That season, he and 
Wilson applied Toby’s name to all silly-kid parts 
in their repertory. The idea spread rapidly to 
other managements, and Toby was born. To this 
day, his creator is known on and off stage as Toby 
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Wilson — godfather to a legion of American com- 
edians who have partially lost their identities in 
Toby. 

Concerning his choice of make-up and ward- 
robe, now requisite with all Tobies, Wilson says, 
‘I came into this world with a shock of unruly red 
hair and later acquired a flock of freckles that all 
the make-up in Stein’s laboratory couldn’t have 
improved upon. The character was just myself 
plus a hickory shirt, patched jeans, boots with 
run-down heels and a battered hat.’ 

Between 1910 and 1918, the Toby idea re- 
shaped small-time show business. Comedians who 
wanted to work conformed quickly to the Wilson 
characterization and managers searched fever- 
ishly for new Toby scripts. 

In Kansas City and Chicago, long the estab- 
lished hubs of rep, scriveners worked night and 
day turning out new Toby bills. Old plays that 
had gone begging were made instantly salable 
with the addition of a Toby. It did not matter 
how labored the dramaturgy; each comedian re- 
vised the piece to suit himself. Many Broadway 
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plays of the period were pirated for tall-grass 
consumption and current events were seized upon 
to provide novel backgrounds for the antics of 
Toby. 

In the early 1940’s, this was still evident in the 
midwest where one of the popular rep plays was 
Toby and the Nazi Spies. Even earlier, Toby’s 
writers anticipated American comic-strip artists 
by projecting their hero into hair-raising episodes 
of the contemporary world. 

During a rash of Tong wars, Toby went to 
Chinatown. He has been the faithful companion 
of Frank and Jesse James; the nemesis of John 
Dillinger. In his time, Toby has wrestled manfully 
with Mah Jong, miniature golf and the jig-saw 
craze. Once, early in my acting career, I sup- 
ported a Toby comedian in a play set aboard the 
Graf Zeppelin. 

The impression should not stand, however, that 
all Toby plays are claptrap nonsense. Many were 
written by seasoned craftsmen who, knowing their 
audiences, skilfully manipulated characters and 
plot. 

Toby Wilson recalls George Crawley as one of 
the better-known early writers of Toby material. 
An actor on the Murphy show in 1909, Crawley 
had at that time penned several standard scripts 
which were forerunners of the typical Toby bill, 
including We’ns of Smoky Ridge, The Dollar 
Power and The Girl of the Flying-X, all of which 
were later tailored for the red-wigged comedian. 
Flying-X was in some respects a dramatic land- 
mark in rep. It was the first play in which Toby 
appeared as a stuttering comedian. Now, nearly 
every Toby stutters at least a few of his choice gag 
lines. 

In Chicago, Robert L. Sherman, veteran stock 
manager, play broker, actor and playwright, sup- 
plied My Friend From Arkansaw, a Toby ‘re- 
peater’ that is still a favorite west of the water 
tower. 

Corresponding on stationery that proclaims 
‘Thousands Know Me — Millions Never Heard 
of Me,’ Will H. Locke, octogenarian with a Cali- 
fornia tent theatre, claims authorship of ‘many’ 
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Toby plays. Mr. Locke once toured for Klaw ang 
Erlanger, starring as Jim in his own play, Th 
Girl and the Gawk. In 1910, he leased the Script 
to Fred Wilson and Joe Baird. Wilson changed 
‘gawk’ and Locke’s play passed into Toby lore. | 

Neil E. Schaffner of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
of the most successful present-day rep manager | 
entered show business in 1908. Today he wiseh 
combines radio appearances with his outdoor ep. 
gagements. During each winter, he and his wife 
play Toby and Susie on a network program which 
Schaffner writes called Toby’s Corntussle New; 
When summer comes, the team enjoys what j | 
tantamount to a glorified personal-appearane | 
tour with their elaborate tent-show version 
Toby and Susie, using modern equipment, an e&. 
cellent sound system, a stage switchboard for 
lighting effects, comfortable seats and good sens 
in the selection of plays and in publicity. | 

Other rep shows hit the lots year after year, 
Gone are the celebrated Winningers from Wis | 
consin; gone, too, the Dubinskys of Missouri, who | 
once hired an ingenue named Jeanne Eagels— 
but in Ohio the Kinseys have not missed a season 
since 1888. 

Until World War II Billy Bryant and his show. 
boat clan offered rep along the rivers of the East- 
ern seaboard. In St. Louis the war failed to darken 
Captain Menke’s floating theatre, The Golden 
Rod. 


Each surviving rep outfit clings to its own terri- | 


tory. The North family has chosen Kansas for 
three generations; Harley Sadler is rep king of 
Texas; throughout twenty years, the Jennings 
blue-and-white tent has been pitched in Califor- 
nia; Hila Morgan plays Iowa; Chick Boyes, Ne- 
braska. 

There are others among the faithful, bringing 
Toby and a certain naive glamour to little Broad- 
ways up and down the nation; nameless, unsung 
troupers whose peregrinations are identical and 
whose lives are filled with a satisfaction not often 
experienced among the stage-folk of Manhattan: 
no one has ever written or spoken an adverse cri- 
ticism of Toby. 
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Frederick R. Wilson, the 
creator of “Toby,” as he ap- 
peared in costume in 1912. 





William Drake 


Scenic artists at the Studio Alliance preparing the sets for Lute Song. 
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Drawings by Bernard Childs 


Y THIs time everyone knows that Broadway is 
B an area, not a street. It extends some nine- 
teen blocks from the Empire at Fortieth Street, 
where the Lunts are cavorting these days, up to 
the International at Fifty-Ninth Street, the new 
home of the American Repertory Theatre. East- 
ward it stops at majestic Radio City; its westward 
outpost is the Martin Beck, which wins that dis- 
tinction by being a few dozen yards on the far 
side of Eighth Avenue. 

This is the Broadway of the playgoers, the 
lights, the marquees; it is the Broadway the actors 
know too, as they go from office to office, from 
rehearsal hall to stage. But there is another part 
of Broadway that begins geographically where 
the first part ends. In those closely packed cross- 
streets of the 30’s, the 40’s, the 50’s that fill Man- 
hattan from Eighth to Ninth to Tenth to Eleventh 
Avenues and right on to the North River, in 
among fire-escaped tenements, clothes-lines, ur- 
chin ball games, warehouses and lofts, lies a ma- 
gical world that is also Broadway. 

Here, behind murky brick facades, often up 
dingy and rickety stairs, one finds theatrical illu- 
sion aborning. For here are the scenery construc- 
tion shops, the scene painting studios, the prop 
shops, the theatrical drapers, the stage lighting 
companies, the stage florists. The public knows 
nothing of all this world except the end result. To 
many people of the theatre — actors, directors, 
even managers — its existence is only shadowy. 
One paragraph toward the end of a Broadway 
playbill suffices to summarize the contribution of 
the Ninth to Eleventh Avenue boys, most of 
whom remain anonymous behind the names of 
the firms of which they are a part: Scenery built 
by so-and-so; painted by such-and-such a studio. 





Flowers by this company. Lighting equipment by 
that. Properties by so-and-so. Costumes from 
such-and-such a firm. 

You know the glamour-names of stars; you 
even know those of the bright young actors and 
actresses when they begin to show promise. The 
directors’ and the managers’ cognomens are not 
unfamiliar and the designers are not unheard of. 
But how would you stand on a quiz that asked 
you to identify Arthur Segal, Rudolf Adler, Eddie 
Kook, Ken Hartwell, Bob Bergman, Andrew 
Geoly, Horace Armistead, Bob Barnhart, Chester 
Rakeman, Jimmy Stroock, Albie MacDonald, 
Mac Weiss and his brother Henry, Oscar Weid- 
haas, George Feinberg, Felipelli, senior and junior 


. — to pick a handful of names at random? 


Some of these men have been serving the thea- 
tre for thirty-five years or more. All of them have 
been outstanding for fifteen to twenty years. Ask 
Bobby Jones or Ray Sovey about ‘Berg,’ ask Don 
Oenslager about Adler, ask Jo Mielziner about 
Albie or the Weisses or Eddie Kook, and what 
each of those men has contributed to the careers 
of American designers. They will no doubt say 
that if Broadway has a world-wide reputation for 
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excellence and smoothness in stage decoration a 
great share of the credit must go to these master 
craftsmen working with paint, light, cloth and 
wood. For no setting is so complicated, no effect 
so unorthodox or so tricky, no style of painting so 
bold or so careful, no mood so subtle that these 
men cannot execute what is demanded of them. 

In the early 1920’s Jones, Urban, Simonson 
and Geddes were being acclaimed as revolution- 
izing American scenery. The revolution was more 
far-reaching than the art critics quite realized. It 
had repercussions in trade-union circles and on 
paint frames as well as in ateliers and on the 
stage. At first, the scene painters resented the in- 
trusion of the new designer into their feudal do- 
main. (Fortunately, this is past history now.) 
Robert Bergman seems to have been an excep- 
tion. He and the men with whom he surrounded 
himself warmed to the new ideas and in the old 
Bergman studio facing the flank of the Metro- 





Robert Barnhart of Studio Alliance 
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politan Opera on Thirty-Ninth Street the, 
emerged a new technique of scene painting | 
match the new designing —a_ technique g/ 
broken color surfaces, of deep shadows, of seng. 
tivity to light. There, far into the night, while th 
mascot cat dozed and Bobby Jones pored over hj 
drawing-board in the upper room overlooking thy| 
paint floor, the red-headed Berg and his oq! 
leagues painted and experimented. (Union rule 
have since stopped that kind of night work.) | 

The atmosphere of a scenic shop and studio}| 
warm and reassuring. Grizzled, gray-haired mq 
ladling out color or delicately fitting a joint betray 
a quiet and contained contentment with their 
cupation that seems far removed from the ne| 
vous, irritable, unstable world of casting offica 
rehearsals and dressing rooms. But the shop an 
studio men have their problems. The most con} 
stantly reiterated one is the postwar shortage ¢ 
materials which appears to be as stringent asi 
war time. Lumber, hardware, mouldings, canva 
velour, all are hard to get in quantity and mustk 
picked up, a little here, a little there, as they be 
come available. 

The time element in production is a sourced 
concern to all studios. Every one is more or le 
limited in space. One of the largest, the Studi 
Alliance, can handle at best a half-dozen sets 
the same time. When a number of production 
come up for construction simultaneously — an 
because of the seasonal activity this is regularh 
the case — the shops are hard put to it to get th 
work done on time. 

The craftsmen long for the day when the mat 
agers will know more than a couple of monthsit 
advance that they will surely produce a specifi 
play on a specific date, but with the current up} 
certainties of show business it would appear tha] 
the craftsmen long for utopia. The result is tha 
labor must work overtime at wage scales that att 
prohibitive, and the costs of scenery (about whid| 
managers howl) mount accordingly. | 

With the scene painters the situation is eve 
more difficult. Union regulations restrict “7 
hours a painter may work to thirty-five, the idea} 
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being that broader distribution of work among 
more artists follows. But the masters are unable 
to put on a second shift because there aren’t 
enough skilled scene painters to whom they can 
entrust the job. The result is that studios are 
sometimes forced to decline to bid for a show or 
to bid so high that again managers howl. 

To meet the shortage of skills and to provide 
for replenishment of their ranks, the stage hands 
some time ago instituted an apprentice member- 
ship, putting their neophytes to work in the shops. 
But the scenic artists inaugurated a comparable 
system: only recently. And scene painters cannot 
master their craft overnight, any more than actors 
can. Bergman, for example, has been painting 
scenery for thirty-five years; Adler and Gustave 
Wimaval at the Triangle Studio were skilled and 
experienced painters when they arrived in this 
country from their native Vienna in 1912 to paint 
scenery at the old Boston Opera. And a number 
of the artists with whom they work today are for- 
mer Europeans who, like them, began to learn the 
technique when they were fourteen or fifteen 
years old. 

It is obvious to every inveterate theatregoer 
that there have been changes in scene-painting 
technique in the thirty or more years during which 
the elder generation of artists has manned the 
paint frames. In general, the changes have been 
in two directions: toward a looser, impression- 
istic style that has replaced the tight, representa- 
tional painting of the early twentieth century; 
and toward the substitution of three-dimensional, 
built scenery for the earlier two-dimensional, 
painted reproductions. The development of each 
has, of course, reflected the changing ideas and 
fashions of reigning designers. The musical show 
today for the most part gives greater scope toward 
freer painting; the straight play, toward a third 
dimension, where every cornice is built and every 
column rounded. 

In the non-musical field the builders have been 
called upon to provide the mouldings and thick- 
nesses and balustrades that painters used to simu- 
late. Artificial tree trunks and shrubs, blossoms, 
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leaves and grasses have been called for to replace 
the old foliage borders and wood wings. All these 
things have increased both the weight and the 
cost of scenery. 

And as scenery has grown heavier, the quick 
changes of multiple-scened plays have become a 
greater problem than they ever had been when a 
flyman needed only to pull up one drop and lower 
another. In Europe (where many of the new 
ideas in design originated) every decent theatre 
has a sizable revolving stage; in New York where 
architects, working to provide maximum seating 
capacity in limited space, have reduced the stage 
area to a point where revolving stages are impos- 
sible, scene builders and designers have had to 
evolve other means to shift heavy sets rapidly. 
Thus, moving platforms, working like jack-knives 
or like shuttles on tracks, or else turntables — 
several of them of small diameter — have come 
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to be utilized. But they are costly, for they are 
never part of the permanent equipment of a thea- 
tre and their usefulness usually ends when the 
play for which they were built closes. 

Lighting has also changed in these thirty years, 
and electricians have not been the only ones af- 
fected. The gradual replacement of general over- 
all lighting by concentrated spot lighting has had 
its effect on designers, painters and builders too. 
The first movement in the lighting revolution was 
toward accenting actors and subordinating back- 
grounds. This meant reducing the footlighting 
and border lighting and emphasizing side, front 
and spot lighting. The second movement was 
toward softening the edge of these concentrated 
beams to reduce the excessively sharp juxtaposi- 
tion of highlight and shadow which they engen- 
dered. This meant experiment with lenses and 
resulted in such ‘soft-edge’ products as the ‘fres- 
nel’ and ‘leko’ lights. 

This same desire to subordinate backgrounds 
led to the introduction of velour as a substitute 
for canvas surfacing for scenery, for velour ab- 
sorbs light and canvas reflects it. The increasing 
use of velour has made changes not only in the 
budget (it is more costly than duck) but in paint- 
ing technique. Sharply defined lines cannot be 
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painted easily on velour; the air brush is mop 
satisfactory than the bristle brush. The result igg 
looser, ‘off-focus’ effect, so familiar in the setting 
of, for example, Jo Mielziner. 

From this single example it can be seen how 
interdependent are lighting, painting, material 
tools and design and how changes in one forge 
changes in the others, with all of them dependent 
upon poet and player, director and spectator for 
their final realization. 

‘If you are writing the story of the backstage 
life of a play before it opens, Robert Bergman 
in effect admonished the writer, ‘you must re 
member that its real life begins when it leaves the 
shop and the studio — between that time and the 
time the first audience sees it. The really sig 
nificant days come when the handiwork of the 
builders and the painters, the electricians and the 
fashioners of properties and plants, the costumer 
and drapers all unite on a hitherto empty stage 
and come alive in joining with the actor and the 
director, when you can see what is good and bad 
in what you have already done, when the refitting 
and the retouching and the restaging take place, 
That is when a production suffers its real birth 
pangs and that is when the excitement of the stage 
reaches its highest pitch.’ 
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DESIGNS IN PARIS. Chapelain-Midy designs a tent (above) for the Maréchal 
de Saxe in Armand Salacrou’s play, Le Soldat et la Sorciére. Erté contributes 
backgrounds for Donizetti's opera-bouffe, Don Pasquale, at the Opéra-Comique. 
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THE JOLSON STORY 


Larry Parks portrays Al Jolson in the newest of the screen biographies. 
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Film Report From London 


C. A. LEJEUNE 


ITH THE easing-up of production facilities 
over here, the return of technicians and 
actors to civil life and the release of studio space 
commandeered during the war by the Ministries, 
the Services and various business houses, the Brit- 
ish film industry has quite a pretty little program 
of new films to offer, of which the majority are 
clearly planned for export. Here are some notes, 
submitted without any critical anticipation, by 
way of a report on the most likely subjects; a 
trailer for the pictures which should find their 
way into American theatres sometime during 1947. 
An early release should be Gainsborough’s 
story about Paganini, The Magic Bow, with 
Stewart Granger in the role of the violinist and 
Yehudi Menuhin, a passionate Paganini fan, 
providing the actual playing. The work is based 
on the American novel by Manuel Komroff, 
with Jean Kent as Bianchi, the Italian singer who 
played such a stormy part in Paganini’s life, and 
Phyllis Calvert in the fictional character of a 
French countess, introduced in Mr. Komroff’s 
book as a synthesis of Paganini’s ideals of woman- 
hood. The producer, R. J. Minney, claims that 
the peculiar relationships between the violinist 
and the two ladies have been handled ‘as deli- 
cately as possible,’ and describes his effort as ‘a 
study of sacred and profane love.’ 

Another film due in the United States shortly 
is Herbert Wilcox’s Piccadilly Incident, already 
shown in London. This is by way of being a legal 
problem on the lines of A Bill of Divorcement, 
and deals with the position of a child whose pa- 
rents have married in the honest but mistaken 
belief that the man is a widower. Mrs. Herbert 
Wilcox, Anna Neagle, again appears as the star 
of her husband’s picture, playing a Wren officer 
who is officially reported killed in action and 
comes home, after three years as a castaway on a 


remote Pacific island, to find her young husband 
happily married to another woman and the father 
of a baby. The problem, aside from the desert 
island a very real one, which has unfortunately 
cropped up several times in the late war, was 
suggested to Mr. Wilcox by a conversation he 
overheard one night in the blackout. It power- 
fully affected his imagination; he mulled over the 
whole subject with learned counsel and is in hopes 
that the picture he has made about it may help 
to call attention to a knotty point of law. 
Sometime late in the fall you should get 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger’s A 
Matter of Life and Death, which will be given 
its London premiére in November at a Royal 
Command performance. The Powell-Pressburger 
team, who made Colonel Blimp, do nothing friv- 
olously and without due concern, and since they 
claim A Matter of Life and Death to be their 
chief work to date the film is exciting considerable 
curiosity over here. Straining the complex set-up 
into a nutshell, it would seem to be a study of the 
metaphysical experiences of an RAF flyer on the 
operating table, undergoing a delicate brain oper- 
ation. Hovering between life and death, he is 
brought, before the judgment seat of an airman’s 
heaven. Two advocates, a twentieth-century 
Englishman and an eighteenth-century American, 
fight for his soul, quoting history to their purpose. 
The film, from the sequences we have seen on the 
floor, would seem to combine the ample reaches 
of H. G. Wells’ Things to Come with the cozy 
fantasy of Here Comes Mr. Jordan. David Niven 
is the star, with Hollywood’s Kim Hunter as the 
American WAC heroine and Raymond Massey 
and Roger Livesey playing the rival lawyers. 
Imminent too are a couple of Dickens pictures, 
Ealing’s Nicholas Nickleby and Cineguild’s Great 
Expectations. Nickleby, directed by Cavalcanti, 
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will have Sir Cedric Hardwicke as Ralph Nickle- 
by, Dame Sybil Thorndike as Mrs. Squeers and 
a couple of young hopefuls, Derek Bond and 
teen-age Sally Ann Howes, as Nicholas and Kate 
Nickleby. Great Expectations, directed by David 
Lean, who made the Noel Coward pictures, 
Blithe Spirit, This Happy Breed and Brief En- 
counter, stars John Mills and Valerie Hobson as 
Pip and Estella. The story is one of those flash- 
back affairs, opening with the voice of the grown- 
up Pip recalling his boyhood meeting with the 
convict in the graveyard. The early chapters of 
the Dickens novel have been shot in the low-lying 
mists of the Kentish marshes, only a few miles 
away from the actual site of Joe Gargery’s forge. 
Another film ready for showing is Ealing’s big 
open-air drama, The Overlanders. Documentary 
director Harry Watt took a unit out to Australia 
for this stint and engaged as leading man the na- 
tive star of Forty Thousand Horsemen, Chips 
Rafferty. The film covers the drama of the 2000- 
mile trek across country with a ‘mob’ and a thou- 
sand head of cattle, when northern Australia 
seemed threatened with Japanese invasion. Raf- 
ferty, a long streak of leather not more than six 
foot six in height, has been described as Austra- 
lia’s Gary Cooper. His real name is John Goffage. 
The ‘Chips’ was borrowed from a character in a 
comic section. The ‘Rafferty’ was the result of a 
remark of the actor’s when asked if he had any 
suggestions for a film surname. ‘O’Flaherty,’ he 
suggested, ‘or some rafferty fellow like that.’ 
Around New Year you can expect a bunch of 
films from Two Cities: Hungry Hill, Odd Man 
Out and School for Secrets. Hungry Hill, starring 
Margaret Lockwood, is adapted from Daphne 
du Maurier’s novel about three generations of an 
Irish industrial family. The director is Brian Des- 
mond Hurst, Irish of the Irish, who learned the 
art of picture-making as assistant to John Ford 
in Hollywood. Miss Lockwood’s four-year-old 
daughter, Margaret Julia, plays her daughter in 
the picture, and the cast includes Arthur Sinclair 
and F. J. McCormick of the Abbey Players. 
Shelah Richards, who has appeared in the United 
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States with the Abbey Players and was last seep 
in New York with Gladys Cooper in Spring Meg). 
ing, came over from Dublin to coach the English 
cast in the brogue. 

Odd Man Out is another Irish subject, with | 
James Mason as star and Carol Reed directing 
The film, a macabre thriller pitched to a key of 
high tension and low lighting, describes the lay 
days in the life of a political fugitive from justice 
The whisper has gone along the grapevine tha 
Odd Man Out is something rather special ané 
Carol Reed, a man not customarily given to over. 
optimism, is full of enthusiasm for the work of \ 
Kathleen Ryan, the young Irish discovery wh 
makes her screen debut in this picture. In appear. 
ance, Miss Ryan is a stunner, with true red-gold 
hair, widely-spaced tawny eyes and Celtic cheek. 
bones; ‘before all things honest and sincere,’ say 
Mr. Reed, ‘without a single trick.’ 

School for Secrets, which deals with the inter. 
relations of a group of scientists brought together 
in an English country house — a commandeered 
public school — to develop radar, brings a coupk 
of considerable theatre talents into the cinema 
The star is Ralph Richardson of the Old Vic, whe 
lends his enormous skill and his warm humanity 
to the screen too seldom. The director is Peter 
Ustinov, the wonder-boy of the West End stage 
and the Orson Welles of Britain. This is young 
Mr. Ustinov’s first assignment as a film director, 
although he was associated with Carol Reed and 
Eric Ambler in the production of that fine army 
film, The Way Ahead. 


All these pictures are finished and ready for 
showing. Now let us have a quick look at the 
subjects currently on the floor. The Archers, Mi 
chael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, are putting 
the finishing touches to Black Narcissus, a Rumet 
Godden story about a community of nuns who 
are driven out of their home by the mystic forces 
at work in a district of the Himalayas. Sabu, who 
was brought over from Hollywood to play a lead 
ing role in Black Narcissus, has finished his scenes 
in the film and is away to Brazil to star in another 
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picture for the Archers, called Blue Days and 
Green Days. This would be an adaptation of Des- 
mond Holdridge’s American novel, The End of 
the River, about a Brazilian Indian boy who is 
accused of murder during a waterfront brawl on 
the Amazon. Playing opposite Sabu is Bibi Fer- 
reira, a small, dark, twenty-four-year-old piece 
of dynamite described as ‘the first lady of the Bra- 
vilian theatre.’ Miss Ferreira, stage-bred daughter 
of a dancer and a comedian, runs her own theatre 
company in Rio, as well as writing, producing 
and starring in her own weekly radio program. 
She was appearing in Rebecca in Rio when the 
Archers’ director, Derek Twist, persuaded her to 
fly to England to make tests for the new film. 
“Two Cities is on the floor at Denham with 
Howard Spring’s story of the rise of the British 
Labour party, Fame Is the Spur. This will be the 
first production, since they were released from the 
services, of the enterprising Boulting twins, John 
producer) and Roy (director). The Boulting 
boys, who made Thunder Rock and Pastor Hall, 
are left-wing idealists and intellectuals, with a 
lively sense of film values, and anything they do 
is calculated to provoke interest and argument. 
Michael Redgrave, who worked with them in 
Thunder Rock, has the role of the north-country 
mill-town boy who becomes a political leader, a 
knight and a Cabinet Minister, with Rosamund 
John playing opposite him as his spirited wife. 
Fame Is the Spur will be followed by an orig- 
inal thriller by Eric Ambler called The October 
Man; astory with the working title Secret People, 
about a woman who changes her face and her 
identity, based on the incidents from the secret 
police files; and Sheridan Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas, 
dealing with the tremors of an innocent young 
girl whose guardian wants to do away with her. 
This will give her first starring part to Jean 
Simmons, the girl who sang her way to fame in 
one scene of Johnny-in-the-Clouds and appeared 
for a brief second on a camel in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. Katina Paxinou has been signed and will 
come over from America to play an important 
role as the villainess, an old French whore. 


FILM REPORT FROM LONDON 


Sydney Box, who produced The Seventh Veil, 
promises a packed schedule, beginning with a 
macabre little item with Ann Todd and Eric Port- 
man entitled Daybreak, about the private life of 
a public hangman; and the last picture James 
Mason will make before leaving for Hollywood, 
called The Upturned Glass. This piece, scripted 
by James Mason’s actress-novelist wife, Pamela 
Kellino, and U. S. Captain John P. Monaghan, 
from Mr. Monaghan’s original story, is also on 
the grim side, dealing with a Harley Street brain 
specialist who reluctantly resorts to murder. Rosa- 
mund John, Mr. Mason gives us to understand, 
will entertain the customers by throwing herself 
out of a window and Pamela Kellino will be satis- 
factorily strangled by her husband as a woman 
who is up to no good, 

Still keeping on the side of darkness and melo- 
drama, Sydney Box goes on to offer us The 
Brothers, L. A. G. Strong’s story of rape and mur- 
der among the fisherfolk of the West Highlands. 
Patricia Roc has been cast as the hapless heroine, 
with two likely young newcomers, Maxwell Reed 
and Scottish Andrew Crawford, playing opposite 
her. Director David MacDonald, late of the Army 
Film Unit, for which he made Desert Victory, is 
determined not to pull any punches. He optimis- 
tically plans to make The Brothers tough and 
uncompromising, something ‘the way the French 
do these things,’ whether Joseph Breen likes it or 
not. 

Sydney Box’s follow-up program includes a 
version of Norah Lofts’ novel, Jassy, for Mar- 
garet Lockwood and Patricia Roc; Bad Girl, a 
story about juvenile delinquency planned for Jean 
Kent; Hugh Walpole’s The Killer and the Slain 
with Eric Portman playing the dual role of a 
murderer and his victim; and Self-Made Man, an 
original story for Stewart Granger written by Mr. 
Box and his wife and scripted by Alan Campbell, 
Dorothy Parker’s husband. 

Other big films on the horizon are Individual’s 
Captain Boycott, also with Stewart Granger, a 
story of the Irish Trouble, introducing the cele- 
brated gentleman who gave a name to an un- 
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pleasant social institution; and London Belongs 
to Me, based on Norman Collins’ sweeping best- 
seller of life in a faded south London suburb. A 
good deal of interest is centred on the Terence 
Rattigan-Anthony Asquith subject, While the 
Sun Shines, in which Leslie Howard’s twenty- 
eight-year-old son Ronald, so like his father in 
looks, manner and modesty, makes his debut as a 
film star. 

When all is said and done, however, the prod- 
uct that is being most keenly watched and curi- 
ously anticipated in this country is probably the 
program of the new Korda-British Lion group, 
which is just getting out of the pencil stage at the 
time of writing. Sir Alexander Korda is neither a 
man to be hurried nor a force to be taken lightly. 
For months he has been making careful prepara- 
tions; acquiring and refitting studios, preparing 
subjects, signing up stars, directors, writers and 
technicians, and gathering around him a circle 
of associate producers, who bid fair to create as 
formidable a body of independents as ever 
thumbed nose at the whisper of monopoly. 

Stuff of first-rate quality is expected from the 
Korda group in the coming season. Already asso- 
ciate producer Edward Black has a couple of 
units out on location: one in Italy shooting ex- 
teriors for A Man About the House, another in 
Scotland doing preliminary location work for 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Man About the House, 
in which Flora Robson recently starred on the 


stage, will introduce the brilliant young Abbey 
Theatre discovery, Kieron Moore. It is a Version 
of Francis Brett Young’s novel about two fe. | 
pressed sisters of Edwardian days who inherit q 
villa in Italy and with it a fascinating blackguard | 
of a butler. The Technicolor Bonnie Prince | 
Charlie, which must wait for studio shooting until | 
the spring, when David Niven can come home tp 
play the Young Pretender, will reconstruct the . 
whole fantastic adventure of the ’45 rising. 
In the meantime, Herbert Wilcox and Anna | 
Neagle go ahead with a picture for the Korda 
group called Scarlet and Pure Gold, a Techni. | 
color subject covering forty years of English life, 
beginning in the last hour of the last century when 
a young aristocrat marries his mother’s lady's 
maid and closing with the last hour of 1939 when 
their grandson contracts just such another rash 
alliance. At any moment now, a Korda associate 
unit will go west to Canada to start work on 
Maria Chapdelaine, and another Korda associate 
unit will go east to Australia to find an eleven- 
year-old boy who can play the hero of Moore 
Raymond’s Huckleberry Finn of the Australian 
bush, Smiley. Later in the fall Orson Welles is 
due in London to produce Oscar Wilde’s Salome 
for Korda. In the spring, Cary Grant joins Korda 
as an associate producer, and Paulette Goddard 
is dated up to do a version of Carmen, not the 
curled, operatic darling but the original character, 
the tough, smoky Carmen of Prosper Merimée. 
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Kaethe Kollwitz 


Her Life and Art 


y AEFTHE KOLLWITZ was a great woman and a 
K great artist. She was a great dramatist, for 

although she used only the techniques of the 
graphic artist, etching, lithography, woodcut - 
she used the dramatist’s materials and employed 
them as great dramatists do. Her subjects were 
the fundamental human conflicts, man against 
nature, man against man, war, poverty, pain, 
death, and also love, motherhood, pity, conscience 
and. again, death as friend. She never argued; 
except where her subject itself was violence, as 
in ‘Conspiracy, “The Outbreak,’ ‘Riot,’ her line 
is quiet, but it arouses emotion in the onlooker 
exactly as great acting does. Where she is simplest 
she is best, but she is always honest and revealing. 

It is this latter quality that makes it so unreal 
to call Kaethe Kollwitz’s art ‘journalistic’ or 
‘propaganda’ except, of course, for the posters 
which are by nature special pleading. The 
propagandist uses the forms and methods of the 
artist for political ends; the journalist is an ob- 
server who reports what he sees. The artist 
records an experience or an emotion, relived and 
recreated, and if he is an artist with an active 
social conscience he hopes his work is good 
enough to awaken in his audience something of 
the same emotion that first stirred him. So it ts 
with Kaethe Kollwitz. An understanding of her 
life is important to a complete understanding of 
her work. 

Kaethe Kollwitz was born in Konigsberg, East 
Prussia, in 1867. Her grandfather, an ordained 
minister, rebelled against the State religion and 
founded the first Free Congregation, which some- 
what resembled our Unitarian Church. Her 
father was trained as a lawyer, but decided that 
his social ideas were too advanced to afford much 
opportunity for progress in a reactionary coun- 


try, so he learned the mason’s trade and became 









































Self-portrait 


a master-mason. Under his tutelage Kaethe re- 
sponded vigorously to the movement toward so- 
cial democracy and especially to the feminist 
movement. The place of woman in society, as 
mother, teacher, leader, worker is often the sub- 
ject of her most effective and affecting prints. 

‘In 1891 she married Dr. Karl Kollwitz and 
settled down at 25 Weissenburger-Strasse, Berlin, 
the house in which she was to live all her life. Dr. 
Kollwitz was a Kassenarzt, a title for which there 
is no English equivalent. He maintained a kind of 
clinic or dispensary, open to subscribers of a small 
weekly sum. It was a form of medical insurance, 
developed in Germany far in advance of other 
countries. Needless to say, a doctor who practised 
socialized medicine in a workingman’s district 
had no ambition to amass a fortune; Dr. Koll- 
witz shared his wife’s dedication to social service.’ 

Such a background is enough to account for the 
subjects of many of Kollwitz’s prints, the various 
mother and child portraits, the visits to the chil- 
dren’s hospital, all the worker pictures with their 
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humanity and compassion. Many of the others 
are a more direct response to artistic experience, 
like the ‘Prisoners Listening to Music, or the 
beautiful ‘Propeller Song,’ done as a tribute to 
Soviet workers after a visit to Moscow in 1932. 
But the most striking of these remains the early 
series based on the Silesian weavers’ strike which 
was the subject of Gerhardt Hauptmann’s first 
great labor play. 

This series won Kollwitz her first fame, and 
also indicated the line of opposition which her 
work was to meet forever after. The series was 
exhibited at the Berlin Art Exhibition in 18908 
and not only caused a sensation but was proposed 
for the gold medal. The emperor, however, who 
was opposed to all ‘gutter art,’ vetoed this. Later 
the Empress prohibited her poster for an exhibi- 


tion of home industries and the police suppressed 


March of the Weavers 
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a poster on housing and playgrounds as ‘an mp. 
citement to class hatred.” So Kollwitz was used to 
abuse by the time the Nazis came in, expelled her 
from the Berlin Academy of Art and prohibited 
the sale and exhibition of her work. During her 
later years Kollwitz turned to sculpture small, 
vital figures on the same subjects as her other 
work — and highly effective and technically sure, 
She died in 1945. 

The life and work of this gifted and masterfy] 
woman has been given a fine record in a work 
recently published by H. Bittner and Co. (New 
York: $q), a firm whose imprint is fast coming 
to stand for high standards and excellent work- 
manship. The text which introduces the seventy- 
two plates is by Carl Zigrosser, a sympathetic, 
informed biographer and a splendid interpreter 
of Kollwitz’s art and of her life. 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
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A Dagwood Sandwich 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE SAME New Yorkers who will run a block 
T the sight of a fist fight, or swivel their 
necks to the breaking point to follow the progress 
of a pretty girl down the avenue, have taken the 
arrival in town of their first full-fledged Holly- 
wood unit with extraordinary calm. Clusters of 
tuxedoed gentlemen taking a smoke in broad day- 
light on West Fifty-Sixth Street rate hardly a 
glance, despite the fact that their evening suits 
are accoutred with sky-blue ties and collars and 
shaded blue shirt fronts, and their faces have a 
tan no tropical sun could inspire. Restaurants in 
the neighborhood, afflicted with a rash of ladies 
in the square-cut evening gowns of the Twenties, 
go about their business of serving up blintzes and 
yogurt as if this sort of thing went on all the time. 

Even Carnegie Hall, that solid old citadel of 
music which is the centre of all this activity, ac- 
cepts its unaccustomed role of motion-picture 
star with tranquillity. Like a huge, docile dog 
that stands patiently while a child loads its back 
with a clumsy burden of toys, so Carnegie Hall 
bears its load of wires and Kliegs and all the as- 
sorted paraphernalia of moviemaking with a kind 
of bemused tolerance. 

Inside the Hall, an assemblage of specialists go 
about their duties expertly, confidently, each man 
adding to his own assignment one other which he 
relishes greatly: that of routing out interlopers. 
‘Have you permission to be here?’ is a question 
which one hears not once but a dozen times in the 
course of a visit to the set of Carnegie Hall. The 
privilege of being an initiate is not taken lightly. 

On the morning of our visit, Jascha Heifetz is 
performing the Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto, 
or rather he struggles valiantly to ‘lip-read’ the 
performance he has already recorded the previ- 


ous week. As the sound is played back he matches 
his bowing to the music, which is easier said than 
done, as Mr. Heifetz learns. There are several 
false starts before the take is completed. The dir- 
ector, a heavy-set gentleman, lopes up and down 
a diagonal ramp across the front of the orchestra. 
From time to time he issues orders to the extras, 
the grips, the orchestra through a microphone 
which imparts to his simplest words the ominous 
tones of an echo chamber. At one end of the 
ramp, a cluster of men is gathered around the 
camera which has been assigned, for this scene, 
to pan from one side of the Hall to the other, 
catching Heifetz and the orchestra (Fritz Reiner 
up) in slow sequence. Unexpectediy, when the 
shooting begins, this magnificent mechanism of 
finely ground lenses and gearing wheels is dragged 
across the ramp, propelled — in a strangely ana- 
chronistic gesture — by a man walking backward 
with long, slow steps as evenly measured as a fal- 
lible human can make them. 

By the end of the month, the Carnegie Hall 
company will have moved on, like the fog. And 
its visit to the city will seem almost as illusory as 
the fog, unless it comes briefly to mind when the 
$1,500,000 production which the Messrs. Morros 
and LeBaron have conjured up in honor of the 
venerable Hall is shown sometime in 1947. 


Twenty years ago, when the Warners added 
sound to motion pictures, they chose Al Jolson 
as the first singing star to see them across the 
divide. They were confident that his following 
would follow him even so far. Yet today, when 
the public taste has moved on — for better or 
worse — it is difficult to analyze just what there 
was about Jolson that carved his image into the 
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hearts of a multitude in the Twenties. His all-out 
manner, his sliding rendition, his penchant for 
putting across his material with sheer brute force 
are not of the kind to appeal to a generation of 
Crosby and Sinatra fans. ‘The songs he sang — 
the Mammies and Sonny Boys that made up the 
bulk of his repertory — were frankly banal, or 
if not he had a way of recasting them in his own 
particular vein that made them appear so. Yet 
the magic was undoubtedly there, and still is, if 
the soldiers who cheered him by the thousands on 
his recent USO tours are to count as witnesses. 

For all of these fans, old and new, Columbia 
Pictures has dealt munificently in The Jolson 
Story. A model of decency and good taste (in a 
motion-picture format which is not always noted 
for these virtues) it is packed with music, lush 
with color and invested with more than the usual 
complement of talent. In the role of Jolson, Larry 
Parks has provided a studious imitation as notable 
for its modesty as for its fidelity. In only one num- 
ber, a novelty called “The Spaniard Who 
Blighted My Life,’ does the young impersonator 
appear to let off some steam on his own. We 
never saw Jolson do it, but we have odds that 
say it looks gayer in the imitation. 

Sharing the name role is Scotty Beckett, a juv- 
enile who brings to the young Asa Yoelson an 
uncommon voice along with a regrettably com- 
mon microphone manner. Evelyn Keyes plays the 
dancer who was wed to Jolson for a brief time. 
In a role which is not quite imitation nor quite 
free invention, she has turned the character nicely 
and shows considerable promise as a dancer in 
her own right. 

Almost all of the familiar song favorites can 
be heard in The Jolson Story, some several times: 
‘Swanee,’ ‘April Showers,’ ‘California Here I 
Come,’ ‘Mammy’ and so on. For some reason, 
‘Sonny Boy’ does not appear, but we bore up. 


The second of the OSS stories has arrived, her- 
alded by the tolerably inappropriate title of Cloak 
and Dagger. Under the xgis of the Warners and 
scriptwriters Albert Maltz and Ring Lardner, Jr., 
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Fritz Lang has concentrated not so much 
Colonel Donovan’s rough-and-ready crew 
performed feats of derring-do in the bac 
of Europe as upon the blundering sc 
Jesper, who was more at home with atom 
than with jiu jitsu. That Jesper enlisted 
the banner of OSS is less to the point than 
fact that he would, without a doubt, have be. 
better off at home. There he might have forboy 
involving himself and his confederates in a ser 
of dangerous swindles because of his penchy 
for making impossible promises on the spur¢ 
the moment. Be that as it may, Jesper’s trips 
the continent in search of two leading nude 
physicists has provided Fritz Lang with all of & 
pretext he needs to depart on his accustom 
sequence of ominous and suspenseful events, Ty 
unwary spectator at Cloak and Dagger is likelyt 
find himself breathing in more often than out 

In the role of Jesper, Gary Cooper has added 
a variety of gestures and facial expressions toi 
usual reserve; but they all bear the unmistakak 
stamp of rote. Only one expression seems to com 
to Mr. Cooper’s face through natural process 
a guileless smirk of the sort that Mortimer Snet 
might assume in a crafty moment. That com 
naturally, and quite often. 

As his vis-a-vis Lilli Palmer plays a memberd 
the Italian underground who frankly dreads a 
deplores her job until it converges on the lank 
American. This lovely recruit from the Englit 
studios immerses herself in her role with a s%& 
soned temperament that is too much for Coops 
It defeats him, despite the fact that he has her® 
height almost two to one. There are telling ve 
nettes by Helene Thimig and Vladimir Sokolel 
as the two European scientists, by J. Edwat 
Bromberg as a veteran spy and, in fact, by sever 
of the secondary players. 

In pitting a cardboard star like Gary Coopt 
(and Joan Bennett of Woman in the Winda 
and Scarlet Street) against a supporting cast ¢ 
marked virtuosity, Lang appears to be followitt 
a conscious pattern. It is as if his fundament® 
concern were rooted in the background, the a 
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rarance of things. By throwing a flat, unreveal- 
ing light on his foreground characters, he is better 
able to focus beyond and behind them, informing 
his setting, his lighting, his secondary roles with 
all the shading and coloration denied in his leads. 

Few directors show a steadier hand than Fritz 
Lang when it comes to achieving a precise emo- 
tional tone; but in Cloak and Dagger the direc- 
tor’s carefully computed effects are frequently at 
the mercy of the musical score. Music is insidious. 
) It charges the emotions directly, without so much 
| as asking permission of the brain. When this 
power is harnessed it can result in the now classic 
battle scene of Alexander Nevsky or its recent 
counterpart in Henry V. But the time to harness 
it is early, at the film’s inception. When score 
and picture are projected together from the first 





their emotional total can be more or less pre- 
1 out, | ordained. But when, as is generally the case in 


s addi} Hollywood, the musical score is tagged onto a fin- 
is tole} ished film, it is already too late. The results may 
takalk} be accidental in a medium where accidents are 
to com} frequently fatal. With no more than the turn of 


ces: | a musical phrase a composer can undermine a 
scene or reenforce another to the breaking point. 
come Take the death of Katerin Loder. Jesper has 
traveled halfway across the world to visit the lady 
scientist only to find her murdered almost before 
san} his eyes. Fritz Lang contrives an episode of fire- 
» lank | works and horror, followed by a lull out of which 
Engit} the American speaks his elegy in a trivial anec- 
ase} dote. But Max Steiner, knowing a death scene 
Joopt: when he sees one, rises to the occasion with the 
her} dolorous strains of a cello with harp accompani- 
ig vig} ment. The floodgates are open. Later he com- 
skola} pounds the felony. Dr. Loder’s friend and asso- 
dwat} ciate, Giovanni Polda, is informed of her death. 
sever} As performed by Vladimir Sokoloff it is an af- 
fecting moment of understatement. But into the 
Joopt} background maunder the cello and harp to con- 
indo} found his efforts. 
-ast ¢ 


THE FILMS IN REVIEW 


The opening titles of Cloak and Dagger are 
accompanied with a simple military theme based 
on a minor triad supported by a descending scale 
in the base. This proves to put a serious face on 
its chores as a leitmotif. It recurs throughout the 
length of the film, in original or modified form, 
with dreary regularity. Whenever the wheels of 
the OSS take so much as a quarter revolution, 
boom-boom-da-boom goes the theme. The effect 
is the same as if Mr. Lang were to cut each time 
to a shot of the bald-headed eagle. As musical 
invention it is adequate; harnessed to drama it is 
weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. 

We could go on, but since Cloak and Dagger 
is one among many Hollywood features that 
suffer from the same affliction, it is only fair to 
point out that it still succeeds in getting up con- 
siderable melodramatic steam, despite occasional 
damp coal. 


Yet a third title has now been affixed to the 
British sea saga, Western Approaches, which has 
twice before been promised for release in this 
country, once under its original name and once 
as Atlantic Adventure. Now as The Raider it is to 
be distributed in earnest by English Films, who 
give it a properly adventurous cachet by inaugu- 
rating its tour at that chamber of horrors and 
thrills, the Rialto Theatre in New York. Despite 
the aura of such beginnings, the fact is that the 
truly heroic story of shipwreck and rescue must 
take second-place to the splendid array of ‘natu- 
ral characters’ who make up its cast, and both 
must bow low to the color photography which is 
the undoubted star of this handsome production. 
Such spectacles as the red-sailed dinghy afloat 
with a score of men on an open sea and the stolid 
freighter slicing through angry waters to the res- 
cue have guided Pat Jackson, the director, into 
seascapes that confirm Winslow Homer’s most ro- 


mantic canvases. On film it’s becoming! 














Drawings by 
William Auerbach-Levy 


LARENCE DAY, SR. was of a generation that 
did not approve of personal publicity or the 
public exploitation of private life. A man’s home 
was still his castle in the 18g90’s and Mr. Day 
was the amiable and explosive lord of his. In 
view of this attitude the phenomenal success of 
the play which presents his private life to an in- 
exhaustibly appreciative audience has its special 
humors. 

Life With Father, entering its eighth year on 
Broadway on November 8, 1946, has outdis- 
tanced every play in New York stage history 
save one. That one, of course, is Tobacco Road, 
which rolled up an awesome 3182 performances. 
Father hasn’t much farther to go: it has already 
passed 2900. 

Donald Randolph, the current patriarch, is the 
tenth to play the role in New York and Mary 
Loane makes the eighth Vinnie. Some of the 
earlier combinations in New York and on the 
road were Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stick- 
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Centre, Mary Loane ai 
Donald Randolpk of th 
New York compay 
left, Viola Frayne ai 
Edwin Maxwell, on tow 
above, Alice Thomson ai 
Brandon Peters of th 
‘motorized tour.’ 


ney (the originals), Percy Waram and Lilla 
Gish, Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish. 

Edwin Maxwell and Viola Frayne, now heat 
ing the tenth national touring company, are ft 
lowing in the tradition of success on a transom 
tinental circuit. And Brandon Peters and his wilt 
Alice Thomson, are doing a motorized versie 
through the Eastern states, expecting to cover # 
many as 500 small communities with their bu 
and-trailer combination. 

In its ten tours, Life With Father has gross 
nearly $5,000,000. In the same period the Nev 
York company has grossed about $4,750,000 
Attendance has passed 3,750,000 on the road am 
2,700,000 on Broadway. 

Meanwhile, the film version in color starrint 
William Powell and Irene Dunne has been com 
pleted by Warner Brothers for release next yeal 

Producer Serlin predicts the forthcoming Lon 
don version will run five years. Judging from th 
fabulous American record, he’s probably right 
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English Spotlight 


HAT couldn’t happen in New York is what 
yp pee bewildered Americans say as they leave 
the London Hippodrome after trying to keep 
awake at London’s most popular musical, Per- 
chance to Dream. As a matter of fact a good 
number of native English playgoers find it equally 
hard to believe that any entertainment so lacking 
in originality, concocted out of such time-worn 
material, can play to standees eight times a week, 
in one of our largest theatres, month after month. 
The whole thing could probably be ignored were 
it not that Mr. Ivor Novello, whose show it is (he 
is author, librettist, composer and star) , demands 
the attention accorded all national institutions. 

Mr. Novello has achieved this position after 
years of incessant toil, and any review of signifi- 
cant events in the English theatre past and pres- 
ent which failed to take notice of him would be 
incomplete. At the age of fifty-three this remark- 
able personality, who cannot sing and whose 
ability as an actor is not above the average, ap- 
pears as the youthful hero of his own romantic 
novelettes and earns the adulation usually re- 
served for film stars. What is the secret of this 
enormous popularity and why is it likely that on 
Broadway his survival would not outlast a butter- 
fly’s? One of the reasons he continues to flourish 
so gaily is that the vast majority of us here are 
deeply attached to old favourites in the theatre 
and would rather visit them over and over again 
than embark upon the experiment of taking a 
new one to our hearts. Stars are seldom born 
overnight in Shaftesbury Avenue as they seem to 
be elsewhere; but once acclaimed, they need have 
little fear of incurring our displeasure; in most 
cases they can count upon a path strewn with 
roses right up to the brink of the grave. 

Occasionally we do discover fresh talent — or 
at least allow others to discover it for us. For some 


time before the war Miss Hermione Gingold had 
appeared successfully in intimate revues under 
Mr. Norman Marshall’s direction at the Gate 
Theatre and gained a certain reputation as a 
‘funny woman.’ But it was not until London was 
invaded by that swarm of outspoken critics, the 
G.I.’s, who cheered her nightly, that Miss Gin- 
gold was recognized as a clown of the first order. 
Now at last we have taken her to our hearts and 
her place there is assured. 


Clown she is, and clownery she is up to a great 
deal of the time, getting laughs as much by her 
fantastic appearance as by what she has to say of 
the various and extraordinary types of humanity 
she caricatures. She is as different from Beatrice 
Lillie, the neat satirist, or Ruth Draper, the 
clever entertainer, as hot rum is from cold milk. 
Whereas the other two ladies might not be out of 
place entertaining guests in a drawing-room after 
dinner, a hostess would need to think twice before 
engaging Miss Gingold’s genius for the evening 
and would in any event be well advised to choose 
the guests pretty carefully in the first place. To 
say that Miss Gingold stops at nothing gets some- 
where near the mark; certainly she is less shy 
about making a grotesque of herself than any 
other woman on the stage. As a Picasso model 
she even adds an extra limb to her anatomy and 
in the forlorn, half-apologetic voice she frequently 
uses to put over a number informs us that: 


In attempting an analysis, I feel one of the 
fallacies 

Was to paint me sticking half-way through 
a mangle. 

Though it wasn’t very dignified, I’m told the 
whole thing signified 

‘The Rape of Lucrece’ — from the modern 
angle. 


Curiously enough the Gingold — as she has 
come to be called — can insult people across the 
footlights without objection, for her spleen is 
never allowed to get the better of her essentially 
warm and generous personality ; in fact, it is those 
public figures ignored by her caustic tongue, 
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rather than the ones cut by it, who are inclined 
to feel resentful. Even Noel Coward, who has had 
quite a bit to put up with one way and another, 
has been unresentful of the manner in which, with 
great verve, the Gingold comments upon his war 
work: 


In a dressing-gown quite exquisitely flowered, 
Mr. Coward, 

At the conferences which he daily sat on, 
Advised both Eisenhower and Mountbatten 
On the private habits of the lower decks . . . 


Just when everybody had got into the habit of 
referring to that grand old showman, Charles B. 
Cochran, in the past tense, he came out of his 
retirement and produced an operetta, Big Ben. 
Its premiére at the Adelphi Theatre was one of 
those social triumphs that are quite unrelated to 
what is happening on the stage, and those who 
wanted to find out next morning what had hap- 
pened lost their way in columns of print describ- 
ing at great length who sat in which stall and 
what who wore for the occasion. It has since been 
discovered that smart and glittery as the opening 
was the show itself is a calm affair, distinctly 
dull at times and not at all the kind of thing Coch- 
ran, and Cochran alone, used to give us. 

Big Ben is an alleged political satire by Sir Alan 
Herbert, who seems to suffer from the illusion 
that he is another W. S. Gilbert. However, Mr. 
Vivian Ellis’ music is much nearer Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s and is obviously the reason for the 
show’s big success. Sir Alan used to do better than 
this, but maybe his duties as a member of the 
British Parliament leave him only the fag-end of 
a tiring day for his dramatic inventions. 

The same reason may well account for the in- 
eptitude of another politician’s effort, Clutter- 
buck, by Mr. Benn Levy, M.P. Mr. Ivor Brown 
called this new comedy by the author of Spring- 
time for Henry ‘as familiar a piece of commercial 
nothingness as ever twittered for two hours or so 
round the problem of which nitwit beds with 
tother.’ That succinct verdict cannot be im- 
proved by any number of additional words. 
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Perhaps the most discussed play in Lond, 
lately has been Vicious Circle at the Arts Theat,’ 
the English version of M. Jean-Paul Sartre’s Hy 
Clos. It was only to be expected that anythin 
from the pen of the new prophet of existentialig! 
would result in a number of young highbrow! 
telling each other and anybody else who caredy! 
listen how profound a work this is. If, after liste’ 
ing carefully to what they have to say, one is nog! 
the wiser, Vicious Circle is still an excellent pigg 
of theatre whose hidden meaning — if indeed} 
has one —in no way interferes with the ple 
surable excitement to be gained from watchiyt 
what happens on the surface. 

What hell will turn out to be like is anybody) 
guess, and when the guessing is done by a dram! 
tist who knows his job the subject can hardly fi) 
to interest. Hell for me is going to be etemip 
spent in a railway carriage with the kind of peop 
I usually find are my travelling companions, by 
M. Sartre’s conception of damnation I foundd 
most equally terrifying. To be shut up in a bard 
furnished room without windows, papered in rei 
in the company of two people who know the wor 
about one and about whom one knows the wor, 
would surely be intolerable, particularly whe 
none of you have tastes in common and must for 
ever get on one another’s frayed nerves ‘till th 
end of time.’ 

The victims of M. Sartre’s Vicious Circle an 
a trio of degenerates: a young sadist-cum-cowan 
who has delighted in torturing his unfortunat 
wife, a Lesbian who has been the wrecker of othe 
people’s happiness, and a promiscuous woma 
who has stopped at nothing, including infanticide 
to indulge herself. Each part is beautifully played 
by Alec Guinness, Beatrix Lehmann and Betty 
Ann Davies respectively. The writing is on a high 
level and the translation by Marjorie Gabain ané 
Joan Swinstead is a good one. The author is ® 
genious in making his characters reveal them 
selves to one another against their will. Suspens 
and conflict are never absent and the evening (3 
short one) is alive with the kind of excitement 
one seldom encounters in the theatre. 
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In his new play, But for the Grace of God, that 
once successful manipulator of stage puppets, Mr. 
Frederick Lonsdale, writing of the kind of upper- 
class society into which many years ago the cele- 
brated Mrs. Cheyney climbed, makes one of its 
most representative characters declare that the 
class has had its day and is finished. Since he 
writes about exactly the same people in exactly 
the same way that he always wrote about them, 
one must wonder if Mr. Lonsdale himself is fin- 
ished. But as no new dramatists have arrived on 
the scene who are capable of writing lines half as 
amusing (even witty at times), perhaps we had 
better not bury him yet. 

Here is a large family in the familiar country 
house, getting itself into all sorts of desperate 
(and carefully contrived) situations but manag- 
ing to rise above them with the invaluable help 
of a number of well-turned epigrams. One of 
them — a son who is something more than a cad 
— suspects that his sister (whose husband has 
not yet returned from the war) has had an affair 
with the American soldier staying in the house. 
While attempting to blackmail her with a packet 
of tell-tale letters stolen from her bedroom, he is 
interrupted by the American, who kills him. In 
the second act Scotland Yard turns up, as well as 
the husband from the war, and the play’s big 
scene is that in which the detective, guessing the 
truth, cross-examines the assembled family. His 
method is to let the husband realize that it is 
his wife who is being shielded in the American’s 
refusal to confess the murder. 

Melodrama and comedy are nicely mixed and 
if the audience at the St. James’ doesn’t believe 
a word of it there is reasonably good entertain- 
ment to be had and some very good acting indeed. 
Outstanding performances are given by a young 
actor, Michael Gough, as the blackmailing 
brother and by an old actor, A. E. Matthews, 
who at the age of seventy-seven is a joy to watch 
and to listen to, not for sentimental reasons but 
because he remains a perfect example of the natu- 
ralistic school of acting and can throw away a 


ENGLISH SPOTLIGHT 


line so that not a syllable is missed by a customer 
sitting in the cheapest part of the house. Ameri- 
cans, however, will not have forgotten Mr. Mat- 
thews, many of whose triumphs were scored on 
Broadway. 


One would like to record in some detail the 
efforts made continuously by the little theatres 
in and around London to produce new plays, but 
the number of these experiments makes it im- 
possible. Praise, however, must be given to The © 
Thracian Horses, a comedy by Maurice J. Va- 
lency produced a while back at the Lyric Thea- 
tre, Hammersmith. Why has this work by an 
American author never been presented in his own 
country? It is a telling of the Alcestis saga and, 
as directed by Murray Macdonald with an en- 
thusiastic cast and in a setting brilliantly con- 
ceived by David Ffolkes, it turned out to be every 
bit as amusing as that Amphitryon trifle once 
graced by the Lunts. One would have thought 
that in America, where satire so often pleases, 
this witty piece might enjoy a considerable suc- 
cess. As a musical it might even sing its way into 
the smash-hit class. But with the title changed, 
in both instances. 


What is there to say of Ronald Duncan’s adap- 
tation of Jean Cocteau’s Azrael, called in English 
The Eagle Has Two Heads? Having returned at 
the moment of writing from its first presentation 
on any -stage (at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith) one feels too excited to consider the play 
thoughtfully enough at this point; a review of it 
had better therefore be held over. But there seems 
to be no question at all that Miss Eileen Herlie 
has won fame in a night by her performance in 
this poetic tragedy. This seems to make nonsense 
of my remarks about the time it takes the English 
to elect a new stage favourite. But the exception 
proves the rule! (Since Mr. Stokes wrote, Eileen 
Herlie has been signed to a film contract by Sir 
Alexander Korda and will appear first in Salome 
under Orson Welles’ direction. — Editors’ Note.) 
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From 1465 to 1946 


LOUIS POVEL 


Maitre Pathelin holds 
up his neighbor, the 
Cloth Merchant, for a 
new suit: A woodcut, as 
is the one below, from 
the Gothic edition of the 
old farce, published in 
Paris in 1490. 





_— SIMPLE but meaty story of the poor but 
cunning lawyer, Maitre Pathelin, who suc- 
ceeds in obtaining material for a new suit of 
clothes without paying for it, is still as young and 
gay as it must have been to the French on its 
opening-night performance in 1465. Love and 
lovers have not changed and even the shepherd 
who sells his master’s sheep clandestinely to a 
butcher is an all too well-known figure in these 
war and post-war times. 

This was proved recently in the Dutch town 
of Hilversum when a band of professional and 
amateur actors produced the fifteenth-century 
farce called Maitre Pathelin after its leading 
character. Under the direction of Thom Ros, the 
show was performed in the medieval manner, 
though the stage was mounted on a trailer be- 
hind a motor car instead of on a horse-drawn 
cart. In a set showing two primitive houses with 
a gate and double doors between them the action 
was played out before a 1946 public whose re- 
action could have been no less gratifying than 
that accorded the first actors in 1465. 
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Before the performance the motor car anj | 
trailer toured the streets of Hilversum, a town of 
g0,000 inhabitants, and the ringing of bells an 
the beating of the fool’s gong called out th 
people. When a crowd was collected the trud 
stopped while the fool, seated atop the driver; 
cabin, publicized the show in a witty speech 
Then the car toured on to its destinations, which 
were, in turn, the inner court of a school, a smal 
square and a quiet street, where the fool, jump. 
ing down from his seat on to a platform stage, 
recited the prologue. These playing spaces had, | 
in the meantime, been fitted with a rostrum 
equipped with microphones, amplifier and loud. 
speakers and the trailer carrying the set wa 
parked behind the rostrum. 


The Dutch writer, Alfons Laudy, in adding 
the fool to the original script, chose a typical 
character of the medieval stage. Through the pro. 
logue, epilogue and interludes which the fod 
spoke he served as a lively commentator on the 
play’s application to present-day Holland. At the 
end he recalled the Middle Ages as he passed 
through the audience humbly requesting gifts, 

The experiment proved to be no dead revival 
of an outworn bit of theatre but a living, gay 
reality. The press called it a success, the audiences 
liked it and the actors look upon it as one of the 
pleasantest episodes in their careers. For the last, 
certainly, the writer vouches. He played the fool. 


Pathelin defends the 
Shepherd who has killed 
his master’s sheep, the 
master being none other 
than the Cloth Mer- 
chant from whom Pa- 
thelin had stolen the 
material for his clothes. 
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VIOLA ALLEN, whose costumes, photographs and mementoes are now on ex- 
hibit at the Museum of the City of New York, as she appeared in her first great 
success in 1898, Glory Quayle in Hall Caine’s The Christian. 
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ROM Sherlock Holmes to 

Angel Street — this new 
anthology of plays of crime 
and detection covers almost 
half a century of theatrical 
history and ranges from the 
old-fashioned murder melo- 
drama to the modern “psy- 
chological” thriller. Fast 
moving and packed with 
mystery and suspense, they 


m are as sharply exciting to 


read as they were to see on 
the stage. This book is a treat 
for every lover of the theatre 
and every lover of goose- 
flesh. At your bookseller’s. 
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and BENNETT CERF 
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CRITIC AS THINKER 

N THE New York papers last spring 
I a skirmish of wits took place be- 
tween critics and playwrights that had 
implications far more important than 
wounded feelings or reduced box-office 
receipts. The arguments were sympto- 
matic of the need of more constructive 
thinking among professional critics of 
the drama. Reviewers today approve 
or disapprove each play as a single 
isolated event. Having lived through 
the experience of a first night they give 
their the audi- 
ence on what to support and what not 
to. Criticism becomes something lik« 
a stock exchange report or a weathe1 
forecast. It lacks historical continuity 
and perspective. 

Whether writers like Shaw 
and Maxwell Anderson who strive to 
express timely problems were right or 


recommendations to 


Irwin 


wrong in their public statements that 
adverse reviews about their plays were 
unjust, they certainly had a case 
against a method of reviewing that was 
not able to do justice to their inten- 
tions. In comparison to the American 
method how far from routine criti- 
cism are the social and historical inter- 
pretations which the Russians give to 
their school of realism, or the ideo- 
logical battles fought in Parisian mag- 
azines for and against existentialism in 
the theatre. Theory cannot produce 
great dramatists, but it may prepare 
the ground for them 

A reevaluation of criticism seems to 
be a demand of fundamental impor- 
tance. Eric Bentley’s provocative book 
The Playwright as Thinker (Reynal 
and Hitchcock: $3) 
a remarkable example of such a new 
orientation. This radical onslaught on 
the ‘commodity theatre’ comes from a 
representative of the American college, 
a teacher of youth who wants to mak 
the college theatre a bulwark of oppo- 


is, iN My opinion, 


sition against ‘show business’ and its 





reign of conformism and middle-class | 


banality. His devastating criticism of | 


the proudest achievements of Broad- 
way should not make readers stop at 
the end of his foreword even if they 
find statements all-too 
sweeping. Neither should the fact that 


its vehement 
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| 
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With its won- 
derful characters, riotous plot and 
perennially appealing theme, 
this current Broadway hit is 
going to be seen, read 
and remembered for 
a lot of tomorrows. 


At all booksellers. $2.00 VIKING 
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the young author is a scholar, an his- 
torian and a theorist serve as a pretext 
to ban his'criticism as not valid for the 
practice of the theatre. He seems not 
to be aware of the creative forces of 
acting and directing which can on oc- 
casion produce unforgettable theatre 
out of weak or even trivial texts. He 
concentrates all of his attention on the 
rarest guest on our stage, the dramatic 
poet, the playwright who is an original 
thinker, a man of ideas. 


Eric Bentley’s book is exclusively a 
‘Study of Drama in Modern Times.’ 
The line which this study draws from 
the origin of modern drama to its last 
manifestations of today has an unusual 
power of perspective and integration. 
This is the advantage of his resaqlute 
onesidedness. He enables us to see the 
past and the present, with all their 
contradictory contributions, as one big 
period of creative adaptation to the 
development of modern life. He tries 
to find the law in the dialectical un- 
folding of a variety of styles. And he 
elucidates the historical process by in- 
timate and explicit analyses of single 
authors, their theories and their works. 
He shows the other Ibsen and the 
whole Strindberg, seen from today; 
he gives Shaw and Pirandello more co- 
herence than, to my knowledge, any 
critic before him; he knows the theo- 
ries of Hebbel and Otto Ludwig and, 
among many others, the characteris- 
tics of such writers as Sternheim and 
Wedekind, as if he were a German; 
and he prepares the way for Bertolt 
Brecht and Sartre with as much study 
as zeal. 


The theatre ought to be given back 
to the dramatist who lives up to his 
vocation. In a world full of conflict, 
the critic redefines the mission of the 
drama: to focus conflict. From his 
adamant point of view, Bentley sees in 
the American playwriting of the last 
decades more promise than fulfillment. 
He deplores — not only in America — 
the decline of what to him is ‘drama.’ 
Whether he does justice to every au- 
thor—I name Hauptmann, Kaiser, 
O’Neill, Odets — is open to question. 
Bentley’s fervent and bellicose intel- 
lectualism has its limitations. His en- 
thusiasm for integral dramatic thinking 
makes him attack what he considers 
a shrinking back from the ultimate 
comic or tragic consequences of radical 
thought. 

But there is, after all, no scientific 
certainty in the findings of an historian 
of art. His judgment will always de- 
pend on his temperament and on his 
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Theme: a boy gives his heart with his 
good deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women 
and 7 extras. Scene: simple interior 
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personal outlook. Whether Bentley as 
critic is apt to overestimate on one side 
or to underestimate on the other, his 
arguments, as well as the sharpness of 
his polemics, are enlightening and in- 
vigorating. He is uncompromising as is 
youth — and this will endear him to 
the young of our time who have 
learned their great and bitter lesson as 
has no other generation. His study in 
dramaturgy with its richness of mate- 
rial and thought should be generally 
welcome at the moment when so many 
well-meaning and well-deserving thea- 
tre people are giving advice on where 
and how to play, and so few seem to 
know the criteria of what to play. 
BERTHOLD VIERTEL 


DOUBLE TAKE 
LEGEND oF A Musicat Crry, by Max 
Graf (Philosophical Library: $3). 
ComPosER AND Critic, by Max Graf 
(Norton. $3.75). 

or almost fifty years, beginning in 
F 1890, Max Graf was one of the 
leading music critics of the most mu- 
sical city in the world, Vienna. Such 
long devotion to his craft entitles Mr. 
Graf to speak with authority, not only 
about criticism and critics but about 
musicians and their relation to the 
life around them. But not many men, 
even with long experience and author- 
ity, could do what Mr. Graf has done; 
namely, to write two books on the 
same subject, covering the same pe- 
riod, with closely related viewpoints. 


He calls the first book The Legend | 
of a Musical City, with the subtitle | 


‘The Story of Vienna,’ and subtitles 
the other “Two Hundred Years of 
Musical Criticism.’ But they are both 


the story of Vienna in its great days, | 


from Bach and Haydn and Mozart to 
Brahms, Beethoven, Bruckner and 
Johann Strauss. 

What a life the city has had, cen- 
tred in its music, the music of the 
people, of the middle classes, of the 


aristocracy, of the emperors. Where | 
except in Vienna could this have hap- | 
pened: Gustav Mahler was the direc- | 


tor of the Royal Opera; one day an 
opera composed by one of the younger 
archdukes was brought to him with 


the word that it was the wish of the | 
Emperor Franz Josef that it should be | 


performed. To this Mahler replied, ‘I 


am sorry I cannot fulfill His Majesty’s | 


wishes — only his commands. If the 
Emperor commanded me to perform 
this opera, I would do so.’ It is re- 
ported that the opera remains still 
unperfonned. 
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and foreign accents 


© fundamentals of dramatic art 
and staging of plays 
For registration write or phone 
GRACE HICKOX HARRISON 
STEINWAY HALL — Studio 705 
New York 19, N.Y. 
COlumbus 5-0776 


Boston Conservatory of Music 


AW 


DANCE Dept. 


Full 
Professional 
Course 
Leading to 
a 


VEEN 


Approved under Veteran's G.!. Bill of Right 
Catalogue on Request 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





PALM BEACH 


PLAYHOUSE 
Palm Beach, Fla. Season 1946-47 
17 Weeks Dec. 8 - Apr. 5 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


Opportunity for Apprentices—Your Own 
Productions plus Parts in Equity Shows— 
Finest Art, Recreation, and Social Center. 








T. C. Upham, Director 


Rodney Hale, Assistant Director 
General Delivery Palm Beach, Fie. 
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STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Founder and Former Director of the 
New YORK SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH — DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
CHORAL-SPEAKING 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
Day & Evenine CLasses 
Hicn ScHoot Stupent CLassEs 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS: 
151 WEST 54TH STREET 


NEW YORK 19, N Y. 
CIrcle 5-9276 


JOSE LIMON 


CLASSES IN 


MODERN DANCE 
MON. TUES. WED. 
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DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CO 5-3836 






HARRISON LEWIS 
SCREEN & STAGE SCHOOL 


Plan your acting career under guidance 
of the professional Broadway Director, 
Horrison Lewis. Classes limited to in- 
sure his personal supervision of modern 
methods. Little theatre productions. 
Special vocal department. Girls-Club 
dormitory. Day & Evening. 

Special weekly rehearsal group for pro- 
fessional actors who are members of 
Equity or Screen Actors Guild. 


Send for free Booklet ““W-3”". 


Address Secretary, Room 818, Steinway 
Hall, New York 19 Circle 6-2994 











To understand that story one would 
need to know that between 1640 and 
1740 foun Austrian emperors were 
themselves composers. Leopold I 
(1658-1705) left sixty-seven church 
sonatas, 155 opera arias, nine theat- 
rical festivals and seventeen collections 
of ballet music. To acquire important 
composers, conductors, singers meant 
as much to a ruler in Austria as to 
acquire the best generals did to most 
potentates. Obviously Vienna was the 
royal hunting ground for musical 
critics who seem to have been more 
powerful, but no more wise, there than 
otherwheres. 

One of the interesting features of 
Mr. Graf’s study is the gradual change 
in the critics’ approach as their media 
change from the weekly magazine or 
the feuilleton to the daily newspaper 
with the accompanying shift in audi- 
ence from the few to the masses. There 
is something sardonic in Mr. Graf's 
comparison of Edouard Hanslick, 
Vienna’s most powerful music critic, 
with the dramatic critic Francisque 
Sarcey, who served Paris during the 
same period. ‘Sarcey expressed,’ Graf 
says, ‘what the average theatregoer 
thought. He rejected all the plays that 
the ordinary man disliked — Tolstoy 
and Ibsen, Strindberg and Maeterlinck. 
He could be counted upon to feel just 
like the little shopkeeper at the next 
corner. He never disappointed his 
readers by praising a play that they 
disliked.’ Translate this into musical 
criticism, substitute the name of Hans- 


| lick for Sarcey, and it is easy to see 


why criticism so often casts dark shad- 
ows. It is sad to see that it happened 
in Vienna. For if there why, indeed, 
not everywhere. FREDERICK MORTON 


FROM BELOW 
IMAGENES FAaMILiaREsS, by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady (Associacién de Di- 
fusi6n Interamericana, Buenos Aires) . 
T Is not an important book, but it 
I is friendly reading. It is pleasant 
to find in place of the usual ‘Com- 
pliments of the Publisher’ a slip say- 
ing that La Embajada de los Estados 
Unidos sends the book ‘con el deseo 
de contribuir al mejor conocimento 
de los 22 paises americanos.’ And it is 
very pleasant to feel that THEATRE 
ARTS has had a share in this effort to 
create a better understanding between 
nations, since three of the essays are 
from articles on South American thea- 
tre and films by our contributor, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. He describes many 
varied scenes, events and customs: 
early discoverers, and the pyramids 


~ ee 


Albert McCleery, Director 
announces 
The 1946-1947 Season 
of its 3 Theatres 


MAIN TRIPLE STAGE 
Wings Over Europe 
And He Hid Himself 

Peer Gynt 
Musical Living Newspaper 


ARENA THEATRE 
Musical Scrapbook 
An Original Play 


LITTLE THEATRE 
Six Original Short Plays 


Candidates for degrees and 
non matriculated students ac- 
cepted for term beginning 
February. 
Address 
The Director 
Division of Theatre Arts 
Fordham University 
The Bronx, N. Y. 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Volce and speech are the young 
actor’s main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 

John van Druten 


Private Instruction Only 


For appointment, write or phone: 
12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaze 5-5954 















FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


32nd Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
®@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 

Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 

Public Appearances while in training. 

Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


ENROLL NOW FOR DEC. 1 TERM 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radie City) 
630 Fifth Avenve New York 20, N. Y. 












> First and only private 
school fo teach Film 
Acting with Screen Tests 


low \lnstitute 


For FILM-RADIO-STAGE 



















































FILM RADIO , DANCE 
Screen Acting Acting Ballet, Modern Tap 
Camera & Lighting i | ——_ 
Cutting & Editing ome CHILDREN’S DEPT. 
Sound Stage Acting 
Screen Writing Announcing Radio Acting 
Film Workshop Voice & Speech Dance 


> Fully Equipped Workshops, Camera and sound stages, radio 
control rooms—duplicating actval film and radio studios. 
> Staff of well-known instructors, currently active in film, radio, stage. 
> Small classes, assuring individual attention. 
> Special Scholarships. 
Registration and interviews NOW |! Fall Term Starts in October. LIMITED REGISTRATION. 
VETERANS WELCOME. Day and Evening Classes. Catalogue available on request. Write or phone 


NEW INSTITUTE, Inc. 29 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Sterling 3-9444, 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


Prepare for a radio career under 


ROBERT EVANS 


One of America's foremost directors—15 years 
This streamlined fascinating course embraces every phase of radio technique: 


ANNOUNCING — ACTING — SPEAKING — VOICE 


DICTION, BREATH CONTROL, PERSONALITY, POISE 
‘Mike’ fright banished. Voice Recordings. 
SINGING — beginners, advanced, professionals. 


ENROLL at once. Request Booklet TA 


Robow Evans RADIO ACADEMY 


113 W. 57th St., Steinway Hall, 15th Year Cl. 6-986 





Professional Appearances 
Assured Under 


A. C. BELL 


Courses under Professional Staff 
prepare you for successful Acting 
Career. 

Enroll At Once. 

Free Auditions by Appointment. 
Openings for Apprentices for our 
Summer Equity Theatre. 


Phone or Write: 


dramatic training in Northern California 


Stage—Screen—Radio 
Television—Acting—Voice 


Fencing—Dancing—Makeup 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ G. !. 
BILL OF RIGHTS" 


FAIRMONT HOTEL YUkon 0059 


A. C, Bell, Room 2447, Hotel 

Park Central, 56th St. & 7th Ave. 

N. Y. 19, N. Y. CI 5-5261 
(between 11-3) 











Costume rentals for complete 


Individual instruction by JON GNAGY 


to schools and colleges every- Never held a brush? Can't draw a 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock straight line? Many of our students 
—promptly available at very couldn't either. But they learned to 
moderate rates. You name the paint remarkably well in a short 
production or general list of time ... and have fun tec. 


requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. Monday Afternoons 2 to 5 


EAVES Corners COMPANY JON GNAGY 


School of Painting for Beginners 
151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y J a te. a a en Sa 












Get on the Air 








productions or any part thereof, who is featured on N.B.C. Television 








from Cholula to Rockefeller 
Canada and the Pan-American » 
tem; Gabriela Mistral and other yp, 
old ‘and new, including Walt Wh 
man; the people of Long Island, a 
Caracas, the birthplace of Frane 
Miranda, Simon Bolivar and 
Bello; the influence of the Bible 
United States life, and the holy 
of other creeds. 


COME IVru 
New Dmections g (New —_ 
Press: $3.75). 


James Laughlin is a natural 
thing a phenomenon is 
natural or don’t 


You think so an honest pub 
lisher who'd rather be right 
than writer is 


Strange but true & he has just | 
put out his annual of odds 
and ends Barzun Jr 


H Miller J Farrell everybod 
y but Gertrude Stein & this he 
calls new directions 


Which it is not because Barzun H 
Miller J Farrell write in tradish 
directions which why 


Not all I mean is if it’s called 
new honest James should print in} 
post-deluge au 
thors like revolt 
ing JOHN CROMWELL 





ANSWERS TO r 
‘THE TORMENTOR’ 


1. Irving Berlin in Yip Yip Yo 
hank and This Is the Army. 

2. Corporal. Nym in Henry V. 

3. Sergeant Quirt in What Pna 
Glory? (‘Hey, Flagg, wait for baby! 

4. Lt. Bumerli in The Chocolet 


~_ | Soldier. 
COSTUME S §roo TTS y 3 
oe es BEGINNERS ASSES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! ART cl FOR THEATRE 


AND RADIO PEOPLE 


5. Stanhope in Journey’s End. 

6. Major Joppolo in A Bell fw 
Adano. 

7. Vershinin inChekhov’s The Thm 
Sisters. 

8. ‘The Little Colonel,’ as played 
Henry B. Walthall, in The Birth oft 
Nation. 

9. Brigadier General Ezra Mannos 
whose nickname was ‘Old Stick in 
Mud,’ in Mourning Becomes Electr 

10. Major General Stanley, wht 
was ‘the very model of a modern majt 
general,’ in The Pirates of Penzantt. 
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In giving THEATRE ARTS the privilege | 
f presenting in its Sept ember issue his | 
lutionar) plans fora new type « rf 


revo 
Arch Lauterer made the state- | 


ment that this project had been worked | 
ut as a ‘new approach to the design 
wroblem at the Universit) of North 
Carolina.’ This statement should have 
sppeared as an editorial note intro- 
’ Jucing Mr. Lauterer’s article. Its ab- 
ones much regretted. The editors 
fer thew apologies to all concerned 
print herewith a letter received 
“Jo Mielziner to indicate hou 
nuch interest has been aroused for 

. 


nd against Mr. Lauterer’s provocative 
on. In answer to Mr. Mielziner’s 
itement that the Lautere 


ild not be used ina city, 


scheme 
it is inter- 
ting to note that it ts actually being 
idered by a group now planning a 
centre in one of the largest cities 
The editors ho pe that 
the plan and the comments it has oc- 

ned Ne re York 
hitects to a fre sh attack on the spec tal 
perpendicular 
aRTS has battled jor 


se for years. Its pages are open, 


the country. 


will stimulate ar- 


problems of our me- 


j 


polls. THEATRI 


Cau 


as always, to Mr. Mielziner and 

iny other theatre planner who has 

ind ideas on city theatre architec- 
Editors’ Note. 


lo THI 


T 


the 


Epitor: 
HERE IS no more vital or compel- 
the 

question 


for 
the 


ing problem post-wal 
ol 


going to be 


atre world 


than 
vhat sort of buildings are 
lesigned when conditions of labor and 
materials open the floodgate and liter- 
of 


erected. 


lly hundreds new professional 
all know, 
he deplorably designs 
which last 
building boom of twenty-five years ago 
and, I think, a 


ppling handicap to the theatre. 
\t this time 


theatre . 


th 


are As we 
inadequate 
were accepted during the 


elt a permanent very 


rHEATRI 
re sponsibility 


ARTS has i 


in contributing 
oward the experience and professional 


Tuldancs 


which is so needed. In me- 


tr 
re 


politan centres from New York to 
th Pacific Coast. 


lexas, architec ts, managers, producers 
nd real estate 


and as far south as 


investors as well as 


serious-minded 
movements 


community dramatk 


have already formulated 
pla ' 


ans, many of which are in blue ‘print 


tage 


. know from personal experience 


I have 


that since 


started to write and 
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DRAPERIES 


RENTAL & PURCHAS 
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| 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


cos 





MAJOR SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Now you can have any sound 


effect desired through our 
recordings. Send -for free 
Catalogue Today! 

Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 


Dept. M 


are in the 

spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock 


Write us for an estimate 


8s & @ @ 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 





mes- 


costumes 
RENTAL & PURCHASE 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Mohorom supplies every Fabric need for 
leading Broadway productions, Hollywood 
studies, college and little theatre groups. 


Free samples sent to recog- 























130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
6E. Lake St. 1119 So. Los Angeles %* 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS PE 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND 
COLLEGES & 


PRICEL 
LITTLE 


PECIAL 
THEATRE GRC 


Complete line of gcenic artists 


Write for catalogue ond lotest 1944 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK N.Y 
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FOR COSTUMES - SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES » CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 


-s 


“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show 


DAZIAN’S: 


ESTABLISHED | 842 


EET 

MONT STR 

- AVE. 
E 


142 W. 44 ST., N 









creates more concentrated power — in 







narrow, parallel beams —than any 





other type of light! 






Use it for sunlight, moonlight, and high 






powered backlighting effects — with 






striking results. 










CAT. NO. 1502 
LIST PRICE $55.00 







Note these exclusive features: 





. Long throw, soft edge beam-effective spread, 7-10 degrees. 
. Rapid screw feed for adjustable focus of 1000 or 1500 W. G type bulb. 
Hinged front door for immediate color change. 








Accurately calculated 16° specular finish parabolic metal reflector. 







. 2 Piece metal color frame included. 






oOuhwn = 






. Equipped with a yoke and C clamp pipe mounting 2 ft. asbestos lead. 


ORDER NOW — IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 









Century Lighting Equipment is Engineered Lighting Equipment 







CENTURY LIGHTING, Inc. 
419 West 55th Street New York 19, N. Y. 







lecture on the subject of architeg 
| for the theatre I have had co 
| letters and calls from professio 
'chitects and men interested jn 
| estate developments who are eagg 


















exchange and procure good p 
| sional advice. Many of these men 
|already got elaborate files comg 
|from many sources, both in Ey 
}and in the United States. 

















On opening the September issy 
THEATRE ARTS, I was intrigued to 
a leading article headed ‘Architeg 
| for the Theatre.’ I eagerly looked, 
|the plans and read the article by 
|Arch Lauterer, who obviously 
















done a lot of serious thinking aby 
his problem. However, nowhere in 








article was there any reference te 
fact that this plan for a 
theatre is not necessarily a scheme 





prope 


















signed for the needs of a professj 
theatre. The high cost of real « 
per square foot in metropolitan 4 









is so much greater than that per¢ 
foot that it would be highly imp 
tical for a professional theatre to 
Mr. 


some 








and eve 
unusual building design 
|mitted the construction of a the 
| without a the 
building owner would find that 
|touring theatrical productions wo il 
be unable to make use of his brant 
theatre costly adjuty 
ments and possible redesign of & 
ments of the production. 


- 


Lauterer’s scheme. 
























gridiron unfort 








new without 


I think it is only fair for THEATE 
ARTS to enlighten its read 
who might be misled by this artic 
It is just this lack of clear guidance® 
the professional theatre builder whit 


many 


caused so many tragic mistakes in & 
past. 

I don’t want to complain or quart ’ 
with Mr. Lauterer’s plan, which I # } 
sume he has devised for the relativel 
terrain of university 
Nor do I want to go inte} 


inexpensive 
campus 
involved discussions of this plan, whid 
I would like to do later. I simply oe. 
that it is editorially unfortunate f@ 
THEATRE ARTS not to label this piece @ 
information properly. To the outside 
the 
represent a universal and catholic ab 
all the theatre art 
are profession i]. semi 
n think of 
no service for the professional theatre 


world. magazine is supposed to 


titude toward 


they 


professional 


whether 
or amateur. I ca 


which would have greater value in the ] 
future than a serious effort to help this 
problem 
: ’ 
1O MIELZINER 


New York. N. Y. 
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Here, in 


Wt 


the 





leading theatre school, 





students gain practical 





experience in all 








phases of dramatic 





arts. Here, 








scouts of Broadway, 





radio and Hollywood 


seek out 











graduates 





Write Today for 


aTiimisbacldiilelalels 














PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of Theatre 


33 S. El Molino Ave. 
Calif. 


Pasadena 1, 


the 
rtug SILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
hat pervising Director General Manager 








Light | "Sie / 





nation’s 


| Named for a 


talent 





new faces 


from amongst the 








well-trained 
identified first by character, 





one all around. 
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bran 
adjubl THEODORA IRVINE 
of hy PSTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
i Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
reall Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 
LATE | 
aden | 30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
readen | 
rid STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
~ DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
= Productions for Talent Scouts 
van Winter Term Begins 
in th January 6th 
’ Many successful students on 
uart \ Broadway, A page and 
ila SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
itivell 15 West 67th St., New York 23 
‘ EN 2-3345 
rersiy 
» inte 
which Dunham School of ; 
y fed Dance and Theatre 
e fa a 
cel} | KATHERINE DUNHAM °° °° 
itside FACULTY 
; Director Tedd Belender 
d ft 
: Special Christmas Course ary 
C at in Olive Deering 
t 5 ae tat Katinka L. DeVries 
art Primitive Rhythms Syvilla Fert 
emi- j Tommy Gomez 
= Dunham Technique Irene Hawthorne 
ik of Percussion Diene Lewis 
J Limen 
eatre | ao Sov, See 23 to Jan. 4. eam Matthews 
of Cless Work for Ansi 
5 $45.00. Oni ngiola Sartorie 
» th y Authorized John Pratt 
7 Teachers in U. $ oun : 
hs eae 
: a ms 
Write for catalogue sadethers 
“an ; DORATHI BOCK PIERRE—Adm. Director 
; 220 W. 43rd St., N.Y. C. 18. LO 5-756! 








The Tormentor 


THEATRE 
member of the staff, The 
familiar bit of stage 
equipment, he is a composite creature 
of phenomenal memory whose pleasure 
it is to catch you out on your theatrical 


lore. Can you answer his questions? 


Liquid Measure 


The following 
sively liquid diet suggested by ten dif- 
ferent shows. Each statement should be 


set offers an exclu- 


fictional 
or real, and second by the title of the 


remember, 


as well 


pertinent dramatic work 
this includes movies, opera, etc., 
as plays 

Count 10 for ea¢ h correct answer. 
A score of 50 entitles you to a short 
house; 70, to 


Answers on third from 


beer: 60, to one on the 
last page. 
1. ‘A 
served tea to his servants once a month. 
2. Wine. 


3. Her aunt was weaned on gin. 


peer of advanced ideas,’ he 


women and lonely men. 
4. He majored in romance and mi- 
nored in beer. 
5. ‘Wherein is he good but to taste 
sack and drink it?’ 
His pastime was champagne 23/2 
hours a day. 


7. His favorite drink was_ red, | 
slightly salty and nourishing 
8. ‘Their favoring breeze has the 


stink of nickel whiskey on its breath.’ 
decided they 
a strawberry ice- 


q. They were meant 


for each other over 


cream soda. 
10. She drank the 
for her son. 


Mickey intended 






ARTS presents again a new | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lormentor. | 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 77a 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING- RADIO 
DIRECTING 

COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company fer Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 













For Information: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Thectre 
Chicage 3, Ilinois 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





THEATRE 
RADIO 

MUSIC 

ART 


WRITE FOR 

THIS CATALOG 
it has been called the ‘‘country’s most exciting 
school"’". New semester starts in February. Your 
application will be especially welcome if you 
ore a creative person. Approved for veterans. 
The Randall School, 174 Ann St., Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. Director, Ann Heilpern Randall. 








LELAND POWERS 


hia (ele) Mme) 2 
RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 


Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of its Graduates 


Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 













ATRE CUILD PRODUCTIONS 








THE 








The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL 


1c RO 

Beek Stal, eee AMM OO RSTEIN, “24 

Boe Saeed by ROUB MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNE s Ge MILLE 

with John Raitt, Ive withers. Jean Darling, 

Eric Mattson, Alice Tobin Jear Cast 


MAJESTIC W 4ith St Thur 


Ww 
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nh 
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& Sat 


Mat 














































The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riges’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Betty Jane Ruth 
© puree * Watson ° Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sai. 


wv 


NUTT TU TTLMIILIL LAL 
The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson present 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


0 Mistress Mine 


A Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 
UATE TTT TTT 


Harold 
Keel 








MM 





“THE FINEST EVENING OF THE SEASON” 
—Morehouse, 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 


Show Goal 


Book and a, by v OSCAR 1 MARSIOERSTEM 2nd 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER 
Staged by HASSARO SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE 54th Street & 6th Avenue 
TWO SHOWS SAT. & SUN.—2:30-8:30 2 


ym TONG 


Sun 








Tue Rep Mitt (Oct. 


a list of the plays that have closed 
since the last recording. 
opening appears in parentheses after 
| the title. | 














The Smash COMEDY iy 
HOWARD 
& RUSSEL 








See for Yourself | } 






Attractions now in New York, with | 













(Date of on : 


sPulitzer y 


Play 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 


*% New York—Hudson Theatr 
Starring RALPH BELLAMY + KAY FRAgg 


%& Chicago—Blackstone Theatr 

















ON THE BOARDS 


Lire witH FaTHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now in Starving 
its eighth year, this comedy of home life || jypitw EVELYN + NEIL HAMILTON - JAMES 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 


% Transcontinental Company — 
Starring ; 


IRENE HERVEY + HENRY op 


Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into | 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin 


Oxvanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of | 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 


CONRAD NAGEL - 











a 





Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild “BULL'S EYE”— Barnes, Herald Tribune 
Tue Voice of THE TuRTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) | ROHARD RODGERS _—_ HAMMERSTEIN ty 


John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


ETHEL MERMAN | 


In o New Musico! 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN t 
IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St.. West of B’way 


EVES. 8:30-—MATS. WED. & SAT. 2:30 


DA aT, 


Philip 


a fine 


ANNA Lucasta (Aug. 30, 
Yordan’s drama soundly 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 


1944 


acted by 


Harvey (Nov. 1, ushers 
an invisible tall, 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. 


phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton 


1944) Frank Fay 
white rabbit to town in 
With Jose- 


CAROUSEL (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild 









“A smash hit of enormous proporties’)) 
—Ward Morehouse, Sun 









MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 


45th St., E. of Broadway, CH. 44256 © 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 24 


16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta. (Stone-Stromberg, Jr. 


STATE OF THE UNION (Nov. 14, 1945) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward 





Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) June Havoc 
daydreams her way through Elmer Rice's 


amiable fantasy. (Playwrights’ Co. ? 


SHow Boat (Jan. 5) welcome revival of 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Sets, 
Howard Bay ; choreography, Helen Tami- 
ris; direction Hassard Short. (Hammer- 
stein) 









THE PucitzeR Prize PLay, 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(NOW IN 3rd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, #. Y.) 


<Framk Fi 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23) Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Alfred Lunt provide superb 
entertainment in Terence Rattigan’s 
sprightly comedy. (Theatre Guild-John 
C. Wilson) 





Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and up- 


roarious comedy by Garson Kanin, who a new comedy by 
also directed. Fine performances by Judy MARY CHASE 


Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Turee To Make Reapy (Mar. the 
third and least effective of the Nancy 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals but 
with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes in 
top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 


Cait ME Mister (Afr. 78) bright, youth- 
ful musical satire by and about the re- 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and an 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levine) 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


rn a wn 
“HARVEY” 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 


7) 
/ 





WARD th 
SSE 








rs 
Bind 
Your 1946 Issues of 
THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, 


$5.00 


Bound volumes of Theatre Arts 
form a valuable addition to 
your library — An authorita- 
tive record in text and illustra- 
tion of the ever changing 
theatre of the world—impor- 
tant for reference and enter- 
tainment. 


Send us your copies before 
December 3/st. We will sup- 
ply the December, 1946, issue 
free. Missing 1946 numbers 
supplied at 50 cents each. 


lf you have other complete 
years they can also be bound 
at this time at $5.00 per year. 
We will quote prices on miss- 
ing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


“Stunning and enchanting! Infused with 
excitement and eloquence. A show to 


JOSE 


—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


FERRER 


“CYRANO de 
BERGERAC” 


Fronces Reid, R. Clanton, H. Sherman, 
Pavia Laurence, F. Compton, E. Graves, 
W. Woodson 


BARRYMORE THEATRE 
47th Street, West of Broodway 
Evenings 8:30, Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


—_—_.@——___. 


a directors and technicians 
available 


© Orenntsers to outline @ business pro- 
gram and establish a strong mem- 
bership audience 


@ Playlist suggestions to ft your par- 
tieular group 


@ Supplies you want to rent er pur- 
chase for your production 


—— 
For additional information, what- 


ever your situation, write Suite 401, 
1776 Broadway, New York City 





Annie Get Your Gun (May 16) rousing 
musical with a book by the Fields, music 
by Irving Berlin and starring the unbeat- 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) 

Icetime (June 20) Center Theatre skating 
revue. (Henie-Wirtz) 

A Frac Is Born (Sept. 5) Ben Hecht’s 
pageant of Jewish history with Luther 
Adler direction and Kurt Weill’s inci- 
dental music. (American League for a 
Free Palestine, Inc.) 


Cyrano DE Bercerac (Oct. 8) José Ferrer 
in Brian Hooker’s version of the Rostand 
classic, with Frances Reid playing Rox- 
ane. Settings and costumes by Lemuel 
Ayers. Directed by Melchor Ferrer. (J. 
Ferrer) 


Tue Iceman Cometn (Oct. 9) Eugene 
O’Neill’s first play since 1934. Directed 
by Eddie Dowling and with James Bar- 
ton, Dudley Digges, Carl Benton Reid 
and Nicholas Joy. Robert Edmond Jones 
did the sets. (Theatre Guild) 


Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan (Oct. 14) new 
production of Oscar Wilde’s play, fea- 
turing sets and costumes by Cecil Beaton. 
(Curran-Lewis-Y oung) 

Mape tn Heaven (Oct. 23) a footless play 
of so-called marital relations starring 
Donald Cook. (John Golden) 


Tue Praysoy oF THE WesTERN Wor.LD 
(Oct. 26) satisfactory revival of the 
Synge play with Burgess Meredith, Mil- 
dred Natwick and a galaxy of Irish actors. 
(Theatre, Inc.) 


Present LAUGHTER (Oct. 29) mechanics 
by Noel Coward, with Clifton Webb act- 
ing an actor expertly assisted by Evelyn 
Varden. (John C. Wilson) 


Happy Birtupay (Oct. 91) Helen Hayes in 
Anita Loos’ play directed by Joshua Lo- 
gan. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Park Avenue (Nov. 4) musical play from 
the combined talents of Kaufman, Nun- 
nally Johnson, Schwartz and Ira Gersh- 
win. (Max Gordon) 

AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE (Nov. 6) 
presents Henry VIII, What Every Wo- 
man Knows and John Gabriel Borkman 
in repertory. Eva Le Gallienne and Victor 
Jory head the company and the direction 
is by Margaret Webster. 

Joan or Lorraine (Nov. 18) Ingrid Berg- 
man returns to Broadway in Maxwell 
Anderson’s new play with Margo Jones 
directing. (Playwrights’ Co.) 

Tue Fata Weakness (Nov. 19) George 
Kelly’s new comedy with Ina Claire in 
the stellar role. (Theatre Guild) 

ANOTHER Part OF THE Forest (Nov. 20) 
Lillian Hellman shows the characters of 
The Little Foxes twenty years earlier. 
(Kermit Bloomgarden) 


CLOSED 


THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS (Sept. 26- 
Oct. 19) 

LYSISTRATA (Oct. 17-21) 

OBSESSION (Oct. 1-Oct. 26) 

THE FRONT PAGE (Sept. 4-Nov. 9) 

DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept. 26, 1945-Nov. 
16, 1946) 

THE DUCHESS OF MALFI (Oct. 15-Nov. 15) 

Loco (Oct. 16-Nov. 16) 

Gypsy LaDy (Sept. 17-Nov. 23) 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Brier ENcounTER, Les ENFANTS DU Par- 
apis, BLuz Sxies, THe Dark Mirror, 
DeceEePTION, THE Ramer. 


BROADWAY 
THEATRE 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 
HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
Civic LEADERS! 
ATTENTION!! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that seldom see 
the HITS which annually leave 
New York City and troupe. 


WHY NOT BRING TOURING 
BROADWAY PLAYS TO YOUR 
CITY? 


We can serve your commun- 
ity with the best Broadway 
shows, Ballets, etc. 


For Infermetion Write: 
BROADWAY THEATRE ASSN., 
Inc, 

1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





“Recommended . . . The Bright New 
Theatre World'’'—Ward Morehouse 


The Second Volume of 
Theatre World 
A complete pictoriel end statistical 
yeorbeok ef the 1945-1946 Breadway 
theatrical seasen, edited by Daniel Blum. 


NOW on Sale at leading 
bookstores or by mail. 


Handy Size $1.50 Deluxe Edition $2.50 
Fer infermation write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 
THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. * New York 18, N. Y. 


PLAYERS GUILD 


A WINTER STOCK COMPANY 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES WILL BE TAKEN 
FOR EACH THREE MONTH SEASON 


EQUITY COMPANY 


For information write or phone 
THE CHAPEL 
Great Neck, L. |.,N. ¥Y. Great Neck 5713 











josh a _ SPEECH AND ACTING 





® For Stage and Radio 
® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise, Pantomime 

®@ Script Reading 

®@ Story Telling 










®@ Private Coaching in Parts and Scenes 
® Radio Auditions Prepared 


PEnnsylvania 6-2634 
10 WEEK RADIO COURSE STARTS JANUARY 7TH 


Metropolitan Opera House —Studio 14 © (425 Broadway, New York (8 


“Showcase Your Theatrical Abilities” 
Apprentice applications accepted now. 
One year professional tutoring in ACTING— 
the most important element of the theatre 
Actual stage experience—the key to show business. 


Talent accepted for our summer stock theatre. 
Registrations Brochure B Write for interview 


Established 20 years 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 






} 





Contributors T 


| JOHN GRIERSON makes his 
appearance with THEATRE ARTS if 
month, at a time when he is : 
with his new organization, 
World Today, Inc., which will 
begin distributing documentary 
subjects to theatres throughout 
world. As head of the Genera] 
Office film unit in England bef ROS 
the war, Scottish-born Mr. Gries 
was a pioneer in the production 
documentaries. During the war 
was Commissioner of the Natig: 
Film Board of Canada, the fgg 2D 
hold that post. 

GEORGE KERNODLE, the au? 
of the book From Art to Theatnj HER 
teaching the history of the the NOR 
and directing historical plays at® ASH 
University of Iowa. Formerly, ¥ 
was Assistant Professor of Englids 
Western Reserve. 


MARSTON BALCH, who heads) gait 


Department of Drama and Spee KAT 
at Tufts College, served from#j 









Television Theatre Studio e Steinway Bidg. Room 616 fall of 1944 until recently ing 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. U. S. Information service in Py : 
TT RRA where he delivered numerous ~- 

tures about the American theatry 

/ y) y French audiences. Mr. Balch, # 
Tamale Wor 4 Gy2 ERWIN PISCATOR, Director has contributed to THEATRE @ oe 


since 1927, will be remembered» 
ticularly for his article, ‘Molin: 
the Casbah,’ which appeared: 
April 1944. TH 
SIR BARRY JACKSON, who ini =! 
founded the Birmingham Repery 
Company which he still di 
achieved an outstanding artistic 
box-office success last summer wT 
he took charge of the Shakespe) * 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
Avon. He has produced scores! 
plays in London as well as Birmig 
ham, and directed the Malye 


> dn se CUNO PPR Ero | TAMARA (atwti‘;SC‘i*d Summer Festivals for several yea 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


-| IDAYKARHANOVA’S 
On the C 
ct DRAMATIC ARTS" SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE Jacques otha fo whey 


| it engraving of a jaunty Commedi 
HE foremost institution for Applications now 


; dE et dell’ Arte figure signalizes the hob 
 darer aap mcm sas: ea ae accepted for the day season, has further reincam 


Dinas temeiehe the othe . tion on the current Broadway stagt 
8 padre for Directing and eh term for his work served Lemuel Aye 
in his design for José Ferrer’s pm 
duction of Cyrano de Bergerac, moe 
notably in the entrance of the colot 
fully-garbed players at the end @ 
the first scene of the play 









of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
With Two Well Equipped Theatres 


FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 


ACTING @ SPEECH ® DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING © DANCE @ RADIO 
TELEVISION ©@ TECHNICAL LABORATORY @ THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


New Term Begins Feb. 15 e Registration and Auditions Now 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 












- a. See & 





Teaching as well as for Acting. For Information: 


For Catalog Address Secretary George A. Birse, Gen. Mgr. 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 27 W. 67 ST., N. Y. 23 


TR. 7-5834 


NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 





